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It dioold have been obsenred, that the Notes sub* 
joined to the Poems are the Anthor^s own; for the few 
other remarks the EcBtor is answerable. 



PREFACE. 



W^HETHER we consider the singular 
curiosity and novelty of the subject, or the 
ability with which it has been treated^ few 
works have for many years been issued 
from the press^ which have had a stronger 
claim to publick attention, than that to 
which the first place has been^ assigned in 
this volume. 

Many English rhetorical and logical 
treatises have at various times been pub- 
lished ; but there is not extant in our lan- 
guage any piece that bears the slightest 
resemblance to that before us. They have 
generally, if not always, been composed by 
sequestered scholars, unacquainted with the 
real forms of business, and the actual pro- 
ceedings and discussions of the House of 
Commons and Westminster Ha]|. But in 
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the treatise on Parliamentary Logick 
we have the fruit and result of the expe- 
rience of one, who was by no means un- 
conversant with law^ and had himself sat 
in Parliament for more than forty years ; — 
who in the commencement of his political 
career burst forth like a meteor, and for a 
while obscured almost all his contemporaries 
by the splendour of his eloquence ;-— who 
was a most curious observer of the characte- 
ristick merits and defects of the distinguish- 
ed speakers of his time ;— and who, though 
after his first efFort he seldom engaged in 
publick debate, devoted almost all his lei* 
sure and thoughts, during the long period 
above mentioned, to the examination and 
discussion of all the principal questions 
agitated in Parliament, and of the several 
topicks and modes of reasoning, by which 
they were either supjported or opposed. 
Hence in the rules and precepts here accu* 
mulated, which are equally adapted to the 
use of the pleader and the orator, nothing 
vague, or loose, or general, is delivered ; 
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and the most minute particularities and 
artful turns of debate and argument are 
noticed with admirable acuteness, subtilty^ 
and precision. The work> therefore^ is 
filled with practical axioms^ and parliamen- 
tary and forensick wisdom s and cannot but 
be of perpetual use to all those persons 
who may hUve occasion to exercise their 
discursive talents within or without the 
doors of the House of Commons; — in 
oonversationj at. the Bar^ or in Parliament. 

This tract was fairly written out by the 
author ; and therefore may be presumed to 
have been intended by him for the press- 
He had shewn it to his friend^ Dr. Johnson^ 
who considered it a very curious and mas- 
terly performance* He objected^ however^ 
to the too great condseness and refinement 
of some parts of it ; and wished that some 
of the precepts 4iad been more opened and 
expanded. Undoubtedly they might have 
been expanded and enlarged with great ad« 
vantage ; And if BXAMnss had been occa^ 
sionally introduced^ to shew the' truth and 
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propriety of some of the rules and dbser* 
vations, they would have been a very useful 
and ornamental addition to the .work. It 
is observable^ that in the various additions 
which Bacon in the course of twenty-fisur 
years made to his invaluable Essays, (for 
he not only at difl^rent times wrote several 
new Essays, but augmented the old,) ex- 
amples, illustrative of his precepts, make 
a considerable part. 

To this tract have been subjoined two 
Speeches made by Mr* Hamilton in Pariia« 
ment, and some Poems written by him at 
an early age, of which a more particular 
account will be given hereafter: 

That no production of so great a writer 
as Dr. Johnson might be lost, the little 
treatise entitled Coksipbbations on Cork, 
has been added as an Appendix to these 
pieces pf his friaid. Thi#tract, iii which 
Johnscm for the first tim^ appears as a 
teacher in an important branch of political 
economy, is printed from a copy in his 
hand-writing) and shews how readily his 
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great mind could apply itsdf to subjects, to 
which the general course of his studies had 
little relation. A passage in his pBATBaa 
AND Mbbitations will best explain how 
it came to be found among our author's 
papers. In the 6lst page of that woiic, 
we find a pray^, dated -^ November, 
1765, on ^^ Engaoing in Politicks with 
H-^— — n," unquestionably meaning Mr. 
Hamilton. From the generality of these 
words Johnson's ingenbus biographer was 
led to suppose, that he was then seized with 
a temporary fit of ambition ; and that hence 
he was induced to apply his thoughts to 
the study of law and politicks. But Mr. 
Boswdl was certainly mistaken in this re&« 
pect; and these words merely allude to 
Johnson's having et that time entered into 
some engagement with Mr. Hamilton, oc* 
casionally to furnish him with his senti* 
ments on the great political topicksthat 
should be considered in Parliament. Mr. 
Hamilton was extremely fond of this kind 
of discussion ; and long intending, or at 



least meditetingy to take a part in the de^ 
bates that arose on several important ques-' 
tions during his time^ he endeavoured to 
obtain from every quarter all possible infor^ 
mation on the various subjects that oocor*- 
red; and hence among his manuscripta 
are several books filled with Advebsaaia^ 
written by himself>on many political to[Hcks. 
In one of these volumes was found John« 
aon's ** Considerations on the Com Laws^"* 
which certainly were written in November, 
) 766, when the policy of the parliament* 
tary bounty on the exportation of Com be- 
came naturally a suligect of discussion* 
The harvest in that year had been so de* 
iicient, and com had risen to so high a 
price^ that in the months of September 
and October there had. been many insmw 
rections in the midland counties^ to which 
Johnson alludes ; and which were of so 
alarming a kind, that it was necessary to 
repress them by military force. In these 
tumults several persons were killed. The 
Ministry therefore thought it expedient to 
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aocelerate the meeting of parliaments which 
was assembled in November ; and theKing*9 
Speech particularly mentions the scarcity 
that had taken place (which h^ induced hit 
Majesty to prevent th^ further exportation 
of corp by an embargo), and the tumnltu- 
cus fmd ill^al conduct of the lower orders 
of people in consequence of the dearth. 

To this brief account of the principal 
pieces contained in this volume^ it may not 
be improper to add a few words concerning 
their author. 

William Gerard Hamilton was the only 
aon of William Hamilton^ Esq^ a younger 
son of Mr. Hamilton of Wishaw ♦, in the 
shire of Jianerk in Scodand, by a daughter 
of Sir Charles Brskine, of Alva, who was a 
younger brother of the Earls of Marr and 
Bucb^n. His mother was Hellen Hay, cm 

* The title of Belhaveo was entailed on the family 

of Wishaw ; and the present Lord fielhaven is great 

nephew to Mr. ^yilliam Gerard Hamilton's father^ 

being tho lineal descendant and heir of his elder 

brother. 



of the insters of David Bruce, of Kinnairdi 
Esq. who, relinquishing his family name, 
assumed that of Bruce, for the estate of 
Kinnaird, and was Either of the celebrated 
Abyssinian traveller. 

Our author's father, who had for some 
time been an Advocate in the G)urt of 
Session in Scotland, in order to avail him- 
self of the emoluments and advantages 
which were held out by the ne^ly-created 
appellate jurisdiction, in consequence of the 
Union between that country and England 
in 1707, shortly after that event migrated 
to London ; and having been admitted to 
the English Bar by the Society of LincoIn*d 
Inn, he soon became eminent, and was 
employed in almost every appeal from Scot- 
land to the House of Lords, for a great 
number of years. Hence the birth of his 
son in Lincoln's Inn, where he was born on 
the 28th of January 1728-Q, O. S. and bap- 
tized on the 25th of the following month*. 
He derived the name of Gerard from bis 

* Register of IiincoIn*6 Itm Chapel. 






godmotha-^ Elizabeth^ the only daughter 
and heir of Digby Lord Gemrd of Bronoh 
ley, and, at the time of her godson's birth, 
the widow of James the iburth Duke of 
Hamilton, who was unfortunately killed in 
a duel by Lord Mohun, in November, 1712* 
He was bred at Winchester school, then 
under the care of Dn Burton ; and from 
thence was removed to Oriel G)llege in Qz* 
ford, where he was admitted a Gentleman* 
Commoner, Mardi 1st, 1744^5, Dr. Ben- 
tham being his tuton That during his 
residence at Oxford he did not neglect those 
studies which he had commenced at Win- 
chester, may be presumed from the poems 
jmtroduoed in tibis volume, which probably 
were written in 1 748 or 1 749, before he had 
attained his twenty-first year, and aduhit 
proofs of classical acquirements, and a cor^ 
rect and cultivated taste. They were ori- 
ginally printed in' quarto in 17M), and ap- 
pear to have been at first intended (or pub- 
lication ; but it is believed, that from an 
QQwillingness to encounter the shafts of 
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^niticism^ he did not publish these early pfo« 
ductions^ contenting himself with distribut«^ 
ihg only a few copies for the gratification 
of a select number of his friends. 
His father wishing that he should pursue 

• ^ • - 

the study of the law^ on his leaving Oxford 
he became a Member of Lincoln's Inn, 
and probably for some time employed him- 
self in acxjuiring the elements of law ; a 
study of which he was all his life extremely 
fond, however little, at that time, he might 
relish those minute and laborious researches 
which are requisite for the practice of that 
profession. It is certain that he soon re*- 
linquifihed all thoughts of engaging in sdch 
a course ; for his father dying on the 1 5th 
of January 1754, and having bequeathed 
to this his only lK)n a very respectable for- 
tune, he became at hTjerty to follow the 
bent of his inclinations, which were 
Strongly directed to a political life. Hence 
in a few months after that event he came 
into Parliament, being chosen one of the 
Members for Petersfield in Hampshire, oti 



the general election in May, 1754. His 
it^ti for political didtinction must ha?e 
been, even at that early period, extremely 
strong ; tot bis manbscript collections^ dis* 
peraed in many volumes, exhibit unques* 
tioDable proofs of a great desire to attain 
all such knowledge as might be useful in 
that department which he had chosen for 
himself. ISb researches respecting the 
English Constitution and municipal taw, 
the diarters of our great trading companies, 
the law of nations, and many branches of 
cifil polity, aie so multi&rious, that it is 
bdieved, few students evtpr took nibre paint 
to become eminent advocates at the Bar, 
than he ^ to acquire such stores of poli« 
tical knowied^ as might give him an in* 
di^taUe daim to the character of a wise 
and distinguisfaed statesxian. 

Having sat in the House of ComHicms 
for a year *, his first efibrt as a speaker was 

* The new Parliament in which Mr. Hamilton was 
returned for Petersfield^ though elected inMay^ 1754, 
did Aot meet till Nbvetxiber in that year. 



tnade on the opening of the session^ No^ 
vember thirteenth^ 1755 ; Mrhen^ to use the 
words of Waller^ respecting his contempo^ 
FBiy^ Denham^ ^^ he broice out, like the 
Irish rebellion, three*8oore thousand strongy 
when nobody was aware, or in the least 
suspected it *"/* The debate arose on ai^ 
Address to the Crown, in which the Mi- 
nister took occasion to introduce an indi* 
rect approbation of the Treaties which 
recently before the meeting of F^uiiament 
had been ccmchided by his Britannick 
Majesty, with the Emperor of Russia, and 
the Landgrave of Hesse CasseL This sub- 
ject, on the first view, does not teem very 
fivourable to a disf^y of eloquence ; but 
it is certain that no first speech in Parlia- 
ment ever produced such an efiect, or ac^ 
quired such eulogies, both within and with- 
out the House of Commons ; and perhaps 
few modem speeches of even veteran ora- 
tors ever obtained a higher or more general 
i*eputation. 

• Wood's ATRvy. Oxok, II. 423. edit 1721. 



' Of tliis celebrated speebh there' U redson 
fa befieve thdt no oo^ remains ; but of its 
€3itFBor6inmy vigour and exoellenoe^ as wdl 
as <^ the gre^it impresstoh whieh it maie^ 
VfhsA it wits MJdivered, * we^ have abundant 
^of in one of the -Letters of Mr. Horace 
WalpolC) (maiiy years ^terwards Earl of Oi^ 
ford^) who was hioiself in Parliament at that 
time ; and writing to his^^ friend 'Mr. Con^ 
iRBy, then-Secretary to theX^rd>Liaa|£tiaot 
of Ireland^ two days aftdp thei dd^Mite^ (No- 
vember IS, 175^9) has left the following 
eulogy oh- our authoar*s eloquenoe' : 

^^ The engageiBent • was not more deei- 
61^ than lo)!ig. We sat till wityn a quar- 
ter of five in the morning ; an uninfter^ 
Erupted serious debate from before twof. 
dLorid HiUsberough moved tiio Addre^s^ 
and:very itiyudieiouBly duppesed an^ opposi* 
tion, Martin^ Legge's secretary, moved to 
broit in the* Address the indirect approba- 
tion' of the ti-ealies, and the direct asisu- 
jances of protection to Hanover *. Thesp . 

* The natioolietflg at Ui^ttinie do die eirQ<>f a war 
with France^ an attack on Hanover was apprehended. 

b 



questions w6re at length divided ; and 
against Pitf d inclination^ the last^ which 
was the least unpopular^ was first decided 
by a majority of Sll, against 105. Many 
went away^ and on the next division the 
numbers were 2Q0 to 89. These are 
the general outlines. The detail of th^ 
speeches, which were very long, and some 
extremely fine, it would be impossible tp 
give you in any compass *.'* — ^The writer 
then pitxeeds to enumerate the speakers in 
the debate; the principal of whom, on the 
side of the Opposition, were Mr. Dodding-<» 
ton, Mr. George Grenville, Mr. Beckford, 
Mr. Legge, Mr. Potter, Lord Egmont^ 
and Mr. Pitt : on the part of the Admini- 
stration. Lord Hillsborough^ Sir George 
Lyttelton, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Nugent, 
Mr. Murray, the elder Ho|«ce Walpole> 

* The principal topicks of argument for and agaimt 
the Treaties here alluded to, may be fjond in the 
LiTEaA&T Magazine, from June 15, to Julj 15, 
1756, p. 119 J where they are stated bgr Dr. Joa»- 
so> with his usual energy and abilitj* 
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ddd Mn F0X4 After giving his opinion of 
several of these gentlemen's speeches on 
that day^ Mr. Walpole proceeds thus:-^ 
r « Mr. Pox was fatigued, and did little ; 
€feorge Grenrille was very fine, and much 
Ijeybnd himself, and very pathetick. The 
Attorney General [Murray] in the same 
style, and very artful. Was still finer. — ^Then 
there was a young Mr, Hamilton, who 
spoke for the first time, and was xt once 
PESFBCTioN. His Speech was set, and full 
of aritithe^; but those antitheses were 
full of ailment : indeed his speech was 
the most fuU of argument of the whole 
' day ; and be broke through the regularity 
of his own composition, answered other 
pec^le, and fell into his own track again 
•tvith the greatest ease. His figure is ad- 
vantageous, his voice strong and clear, his 
. manner spirited, and the whole with the 
.ease of an established speaker *.** 
- When the Treaties came regularly be- 

• ■ _■ 
* Walks of Horatio Earl of QtSacd, vol. y. p. 41. 

b i 



fore the. Hbu9e in Pebmary, 175d, Mr; 
Hiailiilten t^ok p^tt iti the <kbate^ and H^ 
cordkig to Mr. WalpoJe's account, « <boli« 
Ugaki ;•• but prd^ly ^h aometi^at less 
lustre t^n on tbe foti!t)^ ^dccosioii^ Sd 
great and general, hdw^vfer, waft th^ ^mU 
ration of his lafettts, th^t Mn Fox, tbeti 
one of the j>t4AcrpaI Sec«*aine6 of Sta^e^ 
not long after the "delivery rf hid oele- 
bratedi^eech/ offered him !a respectabte ^ 
toatfoh under the Adrtiinistrakkm of i^hich 
^e tvas himself t!nie of the prinfcipal sup-- 
pbrters ; and on the (I4th of the foB^wing 
April, Mr. Hamilton, then only in hk 
twenty-eighth year, was appointed one «f 
the Lords of Trade. Having sat about 
'five yteirs at that Board, by which tmem 
he became intimately aeqaa^nted with 
<3^eorge Earl <rf Halii&x, ife Presid^t, «n 
that troblematf 8 being appoteted iaofd I>i^il' 
tenant of Ireland in March, 1 5^^1, Titr. Ha- 
milton accefpted- the office of his- Principal 
Secretary, and accompanied him to Dublin 
in' the latter end of that yeat. 



: whether from «n uawilliiigneas to hd4 
mtd tl^ high reputation whioh hfe had ao 
quired hy the two speeches d^Iivbred in the 
Bfitigii Houde of Commona^ or ^ev^nt^ 
}3f that nervQusntes of fr^me' which f&4 
pressed his parHamentary esertioris f6r a 
long period in his iscto advanced yeiara, and 
finally ended in a pandytick diaord^, Mri 
{iamiltdn had never taken tiny part in the 
vaarioiffi debates which arose ther^ after he 
had acquired a seat at the Bdard of Tradfo 
He laras nbw^ however^ in a situation where 
it was abaolately necessary ibr hkn to exert 
Amt excellent talents which he possessieicH 
mid to ovexQonie those feelings^ whdtl^r of 
ihdcience tx timidity, which had kept him 
mknt for some years. As Pripcipal Sec^e^ 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
-was the diief Minister of the Crown ia the 
Iridi House of Camtnom; and oonsei 
ipienily was' especfaed on allgrat occaaobi 
to 8Uf^k>ri such measures ias should be pn> 
ixitdtidcd by the Administrdtioiu He act 
odidifigly botecied ox^ his neW offioe witH 
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the same ardour and energy which. had 
marked his first eflforts in the British Se^ 
nate $ and in the course of the session, 
which began in November 1761, and end- 
ed in the middle of the following year, 
made five speeches on various oocasioiia, 
which fully answered the expectations of 
his auditors ; on whom so great was the 
impression of his eloquence^ that at the 
distance of near fifty years it is not quite 
efiaced from the minds of such of them as 
are yet living. The subject of his first 
speech was a money-bill originating in the 
Privy-Coundl of Ireland, and sent by them 
to the House of Commons ; on which it is 
not necessary to enlarge, the speech itself^ 
with an explanatory . introduction, beii^ 
printed in this volume. Doubtless, how* 
ever, in the ddivety, he made many valua^ 
l^le additions to what is here preserved. 
The other subjects on which he spoke in 
Ireland, were,*^the Commons'. Address to 
the Lord Lieutenant ;-rrrthe Message from 
the Crown for jraismg additional forces^ un 
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eonse qu e no e of Spain's having joined with 
France in the war against England * ;*-*a 
proposition made by a gentleman in oppo- 
mtion^ to lay a tax on pensions held by per- 
sons who did not reside in Ireland six 
months in every year ; — ^and a motion for 
raising five new regiments^ entirely com* 
posed <^ Roman Catholicks. 

The fame that he had acquired in Eng- 
land^- followed him into the Irish House of 
Conmions, and excited an opinion of hia 
parliamentary abilities, which it certainly^ 
was not easy to satisfy : but he rather ex<- 
ceeded than disappointed the high expecta-^ 
tions that'faad been formed of his rhetorical 
talents.-— Lord Orford*s delineation of hia 
eloquenceissoparticular,and so conformable 
to the accounts of other persons of those 
times, that little need be added to it. How-f 
ever, it i:fiay not be improper to observe^ 
that his manner was so vivid and energeti<4(y 
that he seemed to be urged on by an irre« 



• See^p. lt!»5 of this voluniet , 



>.> •^■"! 
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aktible anpUke^ atxl to be Almost unable to 
stop^ or to take breath : he never hesitated 
for a moment ; and though his, voice waa 
somewhat too thin and shar|>> yet even thaJt* 
circumstance^ and the gr^at preqi^on ^ml 
dccuracy of his enuneiatic»]^ aided by the 
elegance of his language and the vigour 
of his argument, enforced a constant atten-- 
tion ; and so highly were his hearers guiti- 
ilied, that froth the commencement to the 
^nd of each of his several i^echea, such 9 
profotmd silence was preserved, that not a 
word seemed to be uttered by any of tho 
Members, nor could a murmer be hejard.m 
ihe spacious gaDeries of the ImAi Housio^ 
df Commons, which were completely filled 
1i4th auditors on those occasions. Such h 
the account of this celebrated orat(»r, given 
by persons of unquestionable taste and 
Judgment, who were witnesses of the ex^ 
traordinary elSbcts p]t)dGoed by his £lo4 
quence, dnring the time thatt Lord Haliiu 
continued in the government of Ireland, 
Mr, HamUtbn attaided 'his successor in 



the la^tenancy, Hugh Earl 0f N(3rthuiii^ 
berlaod, ui the J^m6 Ofiioe, it) 1763 i bu^ 
it is believed^ his exertions in that session 
v^ere less splendid and less frequent ;apd 
beifore it concluded^ on some disgust be rer 
9%ned bis office. 

On his return to England^ and for a long 
time afterwards, he certainly meditated 
taking an active part in the political war<^ 
&re of the House of Commons; having^ 
as has been already observed, made many 
preparatory collections on the vai^ious sifb- 
jects which were agitated there for several 
years. But he never again addressed the^ 
Chair, ^ough he' was chosen into every 
fiew Parliamient that was summoned from 
that time to May 1796*, when he wad 

, * The last Parliament in which be sat, was dissol- 
vecl May 21st, I? 96, about two months before his 
death. On the day of the dissolution he wrote the 
following letter to a Nobleman, by whose interest he 
had been retiirned into parliament in 1790 i whidi 
do^ our author so much honour, that it has been 
0oaght proper tol)e preserved in 'this place : ' 
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nearly the father of the House of Com-^ 
mons. In this period^ the only office that 

XT DEAR LORD, 

I am DOW on the point of I'eceiving from your Lord- 
ship a very flattering and distingaished mark of your 
favour. Afber having first expiesaed^ in the fbllest 
manner, the gratitude I feel, and the high sense I en- 
tertain of this intended kindness, I think it is my du^ 
in the next place, both in justice to your Lordship and 
to myself, to exphun distinctly the circumstances un- 
der which alone I can accept the honour you propose 
to me. 

Having been long in parliament, and near ^rty 
years in the &ee and uncontrouled exercise of my 
judgement upon eveiy political question that occurred, * 
I coidd not wave> at the end of a long parliamentary 
life, this invalu2d>le pririlege, without the utmost regret 
ind mortification.«-Your Lordship must be sensihie, 
that at my age and with my in&mides, a seat in Bar* 
liament can be an ob}ect neither of interest or of am* 
bition; and that what alone can render this situation 
desirable to me, is the power of thinking for myself) 
and its being known to the world how &vourably I 
am thought of by your Lordship.— If upon this expla* 
nation, thus distinctly understood by your Lordship, 
you shall condescend to think me worthy of your pro^ 
tecdon, it wtnild be the highest gratification to my 
vanity. 



he filled was that of Chltncellor of the Ex* 
diequer in Ireland, which he hdd from 

If these sentiments shoold not meet with your 
Ixxdahlp's approbation^ I must beg leave to request 
that joQ would transfer to some other person whooi 
yoa may think more worthy of your confidence, the 
Jionour ••••«••••••«•••«••••• 

«••••. And though in this event I may be de* 

prived of your patronage, I flatter myself I may still 
continue in possession of your friendship, which I 
8liall,alway8 hojpe to deserve and to retain ; and upon 
mrbich I <et the highest valne. 

I have taken the liberty of troubling your Lordship 
^with this letter, to avoid the possibility of any miscon- 
ception between us $ as I should brook ill the reflec- 
tion that joj conduct had in any histance been thought 
liable by you to any d^ee of blame, or give occdsioa 
.in your Lordship*8 mind jbo the 4ig^^cstdissatis&ction. 
At all events, nothing can make me forget the obliga- 
tions I have already had to you, and which ^ill for 
ever make me remain. 

Your lordship's most devoted, 

and obedient humble servant, ; 

W. G. HAMitToir. 

Upper Brook-street, , - 

Saturday, May 21, 1796. 

On the general electioqi which t(>ok place soon after 
this letter was written, Mr. Hariiilton was not returned 
into Parliament. 
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September 1763^ to April 1 164. vih^ti btf 
resigned it to Mr. Foster, in order to a6^ 
commodate the Government of Ireland^ 
from whom he received an equivalent com-r 
pensation. 

In the earlier part of this int&rvalj (fron^ 
January 1769> to January J772,)_ totafe 
persons, unwilling to believe that he was 
wholly idle, have supposed him to have 
Ibeen the author of the celebrated X«otter$ of 
Junius ; an Opinion lirfai^^h it miy be skfelj 
isisserted, never could be entertained for a 
moment by any competent judge, who was 
personally and intimately acquainted witl^ 
Mr. Hamilton«*-*^n this s^ubjeot it is not 
necessary to be diffuse. It is iioiani£bst that 
the writer of Junius was a warm partisari, 
strongly attached to Boine one of the various^ 
parties subsisting at the time when he 
wrote, probably to that of the Marquis of 
Rockingham; notwithstanding its being 
thrown out by way of blind, in one of 
those papers,, that the administrationi of 
that Nobleniap <^ dissolved in its own wfakr 



Httsf.** N<nv(iiot to insiat QQ his qwh 
«oieinn tssGl^eration near the time of hip 

. ♦ The piedt9 wwds are,—'* Apparent}/ united 
yt^ Mr» GreovillQ^ yovL waited until Lord Rocking* 
faam'« ^ble Administration ahould.dis8olve in its ofwn 
weakness/* letter to his Grace the Duke of Bed^M^ 
17 September^ ITSd.-^lliese words, it is belietne^ 
ime he&k Moneoosly 'foppMsd to contain A penon^ 
Jidtctipfi 9n liprd Jlockfi](ghaa^ hixkiself ; but the 
meaning aeons to be, that Lord Rockingham*8 Adnii- 
lustration was not sufEciently strong, in parliamen^rjr 
interest and connexions; or in the fkvour and confi* 
d^U:e of the King, to retain its power^^— That imbed- 
htf waft Hdl intended to be impoted to Lord R^^kipft- 
ham h|]i»eif> ia oianifes^ from the author's having elsQ« 
-Whae spoken of that Nobleman with admiration and 
respect See his Letter to the Duke of Grafton, 8 July, 
1 769 1 " But there were certain services to • be * pef - 
firmed for the Favourite's security^ or to gratify his re- 
■^4KxxtmQfit, yKtdck your {wedecessors in offiqe had tte 
wisdom or the virtue ^t DpderUke. The momeot 
. Aat lefiactiny i5)irit was discovered, their c&gjrace was 
deteniiine^^ Lord Chatbanp» Mr. Grenville, and Locd 
Rockingham, have successively had tbQ bonoiir Jo 
. be dismiased M preferring their duty, as servants of 
'.tbe^pUlpkj to ^ose con^tViances which were, ex- 
pected ih>m their station."— Agmn, ibid.: " LordBiSe 



•~ « ♦ 



ifeath/that he was riot the author of Jv-^ 
NHJS ^,) Mr. Hamilton was so far from be*- 
ing an ardent party*man^ that during the 
long period above mentioned, he neter 
closely connected himself with any party 
whatsoever. If indeed Richard Earl Tem- 
ple had ever attained the situation of First 
Lord of the Treasury, by the fevour of that 
Nobleman he would probably have fill- 
ed the office of Chancellor of thie Exche- 
quer ; but this single circumstance is surely 
not a sufficient ground to denominate him 
a party-man. Notwithstanding his extreme 
love of political discussion, he never, it i^ 
believed, was heard to speak of any Admi- 
nistration or any Opposition with' vehe- 

found no resource of dependence or security in the 
prodd^ imposing, superiority of Lord Chatiiam's abiJi- 
tles^ the shrewd inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville^ 
nor in the mild and .deterti^md Jnf^gritt^, of Ixml 

ROCKINOUAM." : 

* Ithasbeensaid that he at the same time declsoBd 
that he kneto who was the author -, but unquestionably 
he never made any such declaration. 
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mence either of censure or of praise ; a cha- 
racter so opposite to the fervent and soine* 
times coarse acrimony of Juxius^ that this 
consideration alone is sufficient to settle 
the pointy as &r as relates to our authori 
for ever^ 

Many other circumstances will occur to 
those who were personally acquainted with 
Mr. Hamilton^ which are utterly incom- 
patihle with his being the author of that 
work. On the question^-— who was the 
audior^-^he was as free to talk as any 
other person^ and often did express his 
opinion concerning it to the writer of 
this short memoir ; an opinion nearly co- 
inciding with that of those persons who 
appear to have had the best means of in^ 
formation on the subject. — In a conversa- 
tion on this much-agitated pointy he once 
said to an intimate friend^ in a tone 
between seriousness and pleasantry^-— ^^ You 
know^ H****«»**n, I could have written 
better papers than those of Junius :** and 
90 the gentleman whom he addressedj^ who 



was bim^If distinguished for his rhetorioal 
powers, and a veiy competent judge, aft 
^n as many other persons, thought. -' ^ 
• It may be added, that his style of com-' 
position wa^ entirely diflferent fi-om that <£ 
this writer; as may eminently appear from 
the answer to the Address of the Irish 
House of Cbmmons, which he drew up for 
Lord iEIalifax, in 1 762; a ^hort composi- 
tion indeed, but in el^nce, and felicity 
fef expression, siiipassed by few-pieces of 
tiie same length in our langtia^ f— * 
' That he had hone of that minute and 
cdTTrmiV^ana/ knowledge of petty militajy 
matters, which is displayed in some of the 
feariier papers of JtTNius :-^ ^ 

"^ • That he never would have advanced amy 
questionable legal doctrine, as Jtmira^ has 
tiohe ; ' for delighting in such disquisitiom, 
lie would have made himself perfectfy raasi- 
*er-of the subject on which he was to writcf, 
by his own investigation, of by me aid elf 

i » 

♦ See p. 197 of this volume.' - ■ 
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those high characters in the law departmeat 
with whom he lived in great intimacy ; 
whose opinions he m^t without any. dan* 
ger of detection have elicited in conver- 
sation^ the points to which I alhide being 
then topicks of oidinary and frequent dis- 
cussion : — 

' Hiat, having been educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, he never would have used 
the term collegian, for an academick or 
gownsman :-«-^ . 

That he never would have spoken of the 
merit of Oliver Cromwell in conducting 
Charles the First to the block ; nor would 
he ever have denonimated the brutal Presi-» 
dent of the illegal and sanguinary Court 
by which that Monarch was murdered,—- 
*^ the ACCOMFListtBD Bradshaw.*' — (This 
observation may also serve clearly to shew, 
that another great .orator and statesman, 
whose transcendent talents were equal to 
much higher productions, but who was no 
fevourer of regicides, was not himself the 
author of these Letters ; however they may 



have ctmndtod from fais acbooli or (nay have 
been occasionally deoonted, without Im 
knowledge or any communication /or that 
farpose^ by some of those images and illua* 
tjatiohs witih which his mind was ao abun* 
dantly stored^ that they overflowed even in 
his common conversation.) 

And finally it* may be observed^ that the 
figures and allusicms of JuKius ard often of 
80(fifierent a xvct fit)m those which our au-* 
thor would have used^ that he never qioke 
ot some of them without the strc^gest 
disapprobation; and particularly when a 
insxiAj for the piiipose of drawing him oot^ 
efiected to think him the writer of these 
papers ; and^ bantering him on the subyecti 
taxed him with that passage in which 4 
Nobleman^ then in a high officei is said to 
hav^e ^^ travelled through eirery $ ign in the 
pditkdi Zodiac^ from the scobfiok, in 
which he $umg Lord Chatham^ to thehopo^ 
ttfavtHGtH,** &c»«*^ if this itn^gi^ w«i? 
iini(^ in hia style^-^Mr. Hamilton witii 
great vdhaaenrnfoa eicdaimedt ^y Had I imt* 



ten mxh b fentende as that^ I dioold h&ve' 
tfx>iight I had forfeited all prelensiotiB to 
good taate in mmi^tion for everb** 

Bat vtithottt dwdik^ furtheir on tbsso 
cirauA9bAtiQ&^ it ia suffident to say^ that be 
was 00 iar from beii^ the political zealot 
whidi JvnivB atfurddly was^ thiat he had 
no very btrong attadimetit to any Party 
whataoerer. He indeed considered politicks 
ai a kind of giEune^ bf which the stake or 
price was the Adifiinistratidii of the coon-* 
try. JEbnoe he thought^ that those ^Irho 
toooitved that one Party Were possessed of 
greati^ abilities thiH thar opponents, and 
w^e theiefore fitter to £11 did first dffices 
in thd Sti^ tni^t with great pioprietj^ 
ad<)pi such measui^es (ocxisisteht with thd 
Constittttion) as should t^nd io bring th^ 
iiitods intb the administration of iiffiars, or 
to support thech when invest^ with such 
{X)wer i without weighing in golden scalite 
the particular parliamentary questions 
which should be bron^t forward for this 
furpoae i as^ on the other hand^ thqr who 

c2 
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had formed a higher estimate of the oppo- 
site Party^ might with equal propriety adc^ 
a similar condact^ -and shape various -ques^. 
tions for the purpose of shewing the imbe- 
ciiity of those in power, and substituting an 
abler Ministry, or one vfhom they consider 
abler, in their room ; looking on suchocca^ 
sions^ rather to the object of each motion^ 
than to the question itself: And in support 
of these positions,, which, however short 
they may be of tlieoretical perfection t^ do not 
perhaps very widely deviate from the actual 
state of things, he used to observe, that if 
any one would carefully examine: all the 
questions which have btoi agitated in Par^ 
liament from the time of the Revolution, 

X 

he would be surprised to find how Jem 
could be pointed :out, in which an honest' 
man might not jcohscientiously have voted 
da either side; however by the force o£ 
rhetorical aggravation, and the fervour of 
the times, they may have been rq}re8ented 
to be of such importance, that the very ex-r 
istence of the State depended on the result 
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of the ^Kberation. Some questions^ in- 
dee(^:he acknowledged to be of a vital na^ 
tm^; of /such magnitude^ and so intimately 
connected with the safety and welfare of 
the whole community^ that no inducement 
or fiiendly disposition to any Party ought 
to have the smallest weight in the decision. 
One of these in his opinion was, the pro^ 
position for a* pabliament ahy bbfo&m^ or^ 
in other words^ for new modelling the con- 
stitution of Parliament ; a measure which he 
considered of such moment^ and of so dan- 
garous a tendency^ that he once said to a 
friend now living, that he would sooner suffer 
bis right hand to be cut off, than vote for it. 
Mr. Hamilton's talents were of the first 
rate. He possessed a very acute under<- 
standing ; the quickest conception^ and the 
clearest discernment and judgment. The 
facility, elegance, and predsion, with which 
lie expressed his sentiments, were unrivalled. 
In conversation his style was generally 
compressed, sententious, and energetick ; 
but pepfhaps apniewhat too much abounded 



m, pinntft mni antitheses. Hk wit was of 
4 peculiar kind ; Tatibfor acote and flhrewd^ 
than lirely and briffiant; yet it was often 
playlttl» particularly in imprcyving on a fan^ 
Gtful idea soggetted by another. He aaw^ 
.through dhoractera by an intuitiTe glanoe^ 
4nd portrayed them with unoomttwn feli- 
city, by 9 few bold and masteify toochea. 
Hisaen^iEtywasnqniflite. Hence amoQ^ 
abrangers he waa inerved ; and to thoae 
whose manners were vo%ar and boiateroufl^ 
or whose talk denoted a diallownesa of in^ 
tellecty he was somefwhat festidious^ and 
eottkl not easily oonceal his <£slike« But 
in a select company, and among his parti- 
cular friends, he was frank, easy^ «id com- 
municative ; yet even in hia freest hoors^ 
fais conversation, though unstidiedi was 
animafaod and elegant^ and strongly marked 
by that cnrioiity of expression which vay 
happily suited the ooncqitiona of his vokid, 
hi argument he was ingenious^ acute, and 
candid. His criticism on books was almost 
alwayajusty and seldom obnous, H«had 



' 
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lead many of the moft cdebrated author* 
of the sefaoteenth oeiitiiry» with a part^> 
colar view to their hoguage s andinfonnr 
ing his atyle on (iie hcMt moddsy made it % 
nle m writingy though not tt parliamen- 
tary ddiate^ to r^ect all weak and oDQeoes* 
aary worda, and to render fats compontion 
as conipressed and eneigetidL m he coidd 
make it.-^«On the first view of any oom^ 
ited question^ hia opinion waa almost 
right ; but on reflection^ his. inge^ 
nuity aometimea led him aatn^ : benoe he 
waa apt to dwell too nrinutdy on aome 
cdhteral einuimatanoe or aohordinate mat- 
ter ; and deceived by his own refinementt 
and viewing the point nnder oonaidentfioQ 
in a great vari^ of ligiits, he dovhlu^, 
hesitated^ and perhaps decided erroneously 
at last Those therefore who knew him 
weU, always qadeayooped io obtain his first 
tiioughts on any qoestiooy and rarely cooh 
suited him twice on the same subject. 

Though in his earlier and more advanced 
years he was certainly a diligmt student. 
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in the latter part of his life he read very 
little ; and it may be mentioned as ^n ex- 
traordinary circumstance^ that at this period 
one of his few books of amusement was 
Sir James Burrow's Reports of Lord Mans* 
field's Decisions in the King's Bench* « 
About the year 1760, it is believed, his 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson cotr^ 
menced ; with whom he lived in intiniacy 
from that period to the time of Johnsi^^ 
death. His liberal oflfers of assistances^ 
that great: and excellent man have been re-^- 
corded by Mr.Boswelland by Johnson him- 
self * ; nor should the very favourable opi- 
nion which he entertained of Mr. Hamilton 
be passed over in silence. ^' To his. con^ 
versation (says Mr. Boswdl) Johnson once 
paid this high compliment : *. I am very un«- 
willing to' be left alone, and therefore I go 
with my company down the first pair of 
stairs, in some hopes that they may perhaps 

• See Boswell*a Life of Johnson^ vqI. iv. pp. 2oO> 

261^ edit. IS07 3 and Johnson's Letters to Mrs. 

• • • 

Ihrale, voL ii. pp. 318, 342. 
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return again. I go with you, Sir, as far as 
the street-door*." — To the same purpose 
may he cited the conclusion of Johnson's 
letter to hitn from Lichfield^ written about 
six weeks before his deaths which in a few 
words shews with what pleasure he reflect- 
ed on their long and intimate friendship^ 
and evinces his high regard and esteem for 
our author :■— " I will not prolong my com- 
plaints : I hope still to see you in a happier 
hour, to talk over what we have often talked^ 
or parhaps to find new topicks of merri- 
ment^ or new incitements to curiosity -|-.'' . 
Mr. Hamilton having early lost his pa^ 
rents^ and neyer having had either wife, 
brother, or sister, can be viewed in do- 
mestick life in one relation only, in which 
he appeared in a very pleasing light : he 
was a most kind and indulgent master^ 
and consequently much beloved by his ser- 
vants. Of his benevolence and charity man^ 
instances have beien discovered, which he 

* Life of Johnson^ vol. i. p. 469. 
f Ibid. vol. iv. p. 392. 
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ttudknuly oonoeided ; and Borne utUx)tnmoti 
acts, of ^endid liberality to particular per* 
sons whom he highly esteemed^ might be 
mentioned, on indisputable authority^ were 
it proper or neoessaiy here to enter into 
such minute details. Indeed^ where he 
professed an attachment^ he was a most 
warm^ zealous^ and generous friend. Of 
the kindness an4 constancy of his dis^xsai^ 
tion in this respect, a stronger proof cannot 
be given^ than his long and unremitting 
exertions for his friend, Mr. Jephson^ the 
author of several excellent and admired 
tragedies^ and of many other ingenious 
productions. In the year 1763 he became 
acquainted with that gentleman^ whose live- 
liness of £mcy and uncommon talents ren«» 
dered him one of the mdst pleasing com<* 
panions of those or perhaps any other 
times ; and for about five years they lived 
together in the greatest and most unreserv*- 
ed intimacy; Mr. Jephson^ who^ when 
their acquaintance commenced, yms in his 
twenty-seventh year^ usually spending the 



Mmm^ VPitb Mr. Hamiltan, at hU house 
nt KamptoiKCburt, and al8o giving hint 
much bt hi$ company in town during the 
iTviater. In 1 767 be married one of the 
daughters of Sir Edward Barry, Baronet, a 
cdebrated physioian *, and was obliged to 
bid a long farewell to his friends in Lon- 
don, (comprising some of the most distin* 
goi^ied characters of those days, for their 
wit, learning, and various taIents,-^Dr. 
Jo)mson, Mr. Burke, Mr. Charles Towns* 
hend, Mr. Garrick^ Dr. Goldsmith, Sir 
Joshua Reynokis, Dr. Bumey, &c.) in 
consequence of having accepted the office 
of Master of the Horse to Lord Viscount 
Townshend, then appointed Lord Lieu-^ 
tenant of Ireland ; and from that time to 
Mr* Hamilton*s death, a period of near 
thirty years, they never met but for a few 
days in 1 788 ; Mr. Jephson in this long 
interval never having visited London but 
once. Yet such was the warmth of his 

* Author of variotiB medical wcftks, and of aTrea* 
tue on the Wioes of the Ancients, 4to. 1775. 



fiiend^s . feelings, and with . sqqh coiistoGit 
pleasure did h<e. reflect on tbe many happ j 
days which they had spent .together^ tbaC 
he not only in the first instance obtained 
for him a permanent provision on the es- 
tablishment of Ireland *, but in addition 
to this proof of his regard and esteem^ he 
never ceased, widiout any kind of solicitar 
tion, to watch over his interest with the 
most lively solicitude ; cppstantly applying 
in person, in his behalf, to every new Lord 
Lieutenant, if he were acquainted with 
him ; or, if that were not the case, con-? 
triving by some circuitous means to pro- 
cure Mr. Jephson's re-appqintment tp:th^ 
office originally conferred by Lord Tovvns- 
hend: and by these means chiefly he wa? 

* A pension of 3001. a-year 5 which the Duke of 
Rutland dunug his Government^ from pertonal r^ard 
and a high admiration of Mr. Jephson's talents^ en-f 
creased to 6OOL per annum^ for the joint lives 9f him- 
self and Mrs. Jephson. He survived our author but 
a few years^ dying at his' house at Blackrock, neaf 
Dublin^ of a paralytick disorder^ May Slst, 1803^ i& 
his sl^ty-seyenth year. 



(Scmtkiued for a long series of years^ under' 
twelve sucdessive Governors of Ireland/ id 
the same station, which always before had 
been considered a temporary o£Sce. 

In the year 1792 Mr, Hamilton's con- 
stttuticm, which never had been very strong, 
was considerably shaken by* a paralytick 
strc^e, not however attended by any alarm- 
ing or dangerous symptoms ; nor, after his 
recovery from the first attack of that dis- 
order, was his understanding impaired by 
it ; bis acuteness of intellect and energy of 
repression remaining the same as they had 
ever been, though he was somewhat slower 
in his articulation, and less disposed to 
mental exertion than he had been in a pre- 
ceding period : but by slow degrees this 
grievous malady so weakened and under- 
mined his frame, that he died at his house 
in Upper Brook-street, on the l6th of July 
1796, 'in the sixty-eighth year of his age, 
and was buried on the 22d in the chancel- 
vault of the church of St. Martin in the 
Fields. 
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Mr. Hamilton htvii^ never fmurifid^ on 
his death his paternal estate davdved on 
his oousin^germftni William Hamilton^ of 
LinooInWnn Fields^ Esq*; And in default of 
his issue will desoetid to his brotberi the 
reverend and learned Dr. Hamilton^ Ardi* 
deacon of Colchester, Vicaf of St Martin's 
in the Fields^ and Rector of Hadham, ill the 
county of Herts. 
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JLliSTiNCTioN, Amplification, Reflection 
as a Tiexus. 

What you know, what you do not; 
what said, what silent; what dear, what 
doubtful^ what contradictory* 

A manifestation of a thing, or a com-* 
pound of it, not absolutely the^thing itself. 

State the same thing different ways: 
when you censure, find something to ap-. 
prove; and when you approve, something 
to censure. Yield a point not material. 
Admit proposition, and deny inference. 
Not one thing in twenty proves what it 
is brought to prove, absolutdy, but equi- 
vocally. — State the mischiefs of the op- 
posite extreme.* 

* e. g. If you .are charged with profusion in 
grants to the crown> or in a publick establishment, 
state the mischiefs of a niggard economy. — Such> 
it is conceived^ i^ the meaning. 

B 
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Consider before you go,* what ought 
to be proved, and how probably it will 
be evaded: and see that the true prin- 
ciple is not removed, and a false one sub- 
stituted : you know the consequences you 
want; find out a principle to justify them. 

When an argument is brought to prove 
one thing, shew that it likewise proves 
another. 

' Variety in different length, and diffe- 
rent strength of the period being put in 
a different part. 

When you produce an instance to illus- 
trate, let the instance be in itself invidi- 
ous, as well as illustratory. 

When it is with you^ separate the Jact 
from the argument i when against you, 
blend them. It may be right to take 
great pains to remove an apprehension 
that is groundless, if the consequence of 
its prevailing would be very mischievous. 

State a fact, or an argument, as a thing 

* i. e. to the house. 
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you do not affect to dwfXi qpon^ provided 
you have something still more matemi 
to produce. 

Attafid to the gradations of facts^ or of 
^i^ments^ The same things differently 
di^sed have a very different eSGscL 

Afiect> as you go along, to catch a 
more exact expression. 

Introduce something flattering to the 
HOUSE. — Settle method first. 

Consider the common-places to whidi 
a subject is likely to give occasion* 

Consider the particular passion you are 
to touch. 

flattering at the beginnings and affect- 
ing at the conclusion. 

Lay the thing down, which is to be 
proved: jshew how you prove it, and then 
point out that it is proved. 

We are to consider, how a thing stands 
by positive statutes; by parliamentary pre- 
cedents, by the resolves of the house, by 
opinions of lawyers, statesmen, &c. &c. 

Objections may be made to plan,or mode. 

b2 
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To begin with those thin^ which 
though they do not belong to the ques- 
tion, are brought to affect the merits of 
it. — Shew that rules of judging applicable 
in other cases, are not so in this. 

State first, proofs for and against, and 
then PRESUMPTIONS for and against* 

See if it [the point in debate] can be 
put upon a popular ground : every question 
has some parts better than others; sepa- 
rate those in your mind, and suppress one, 
and colour the other, as it suits. 

To press your own arguments, and an- 
swer others, are the two divisions. 

Jjay doi^n something clear, and uncon- 
trovertible; a maxim, a •definition of a 
common thing. Introduce some third pro- 
position.* 

Run a vice into a virtue, and vicic 
VERSA.— ^Consider thoroughly your strong 

• It is not very clear^ what is here meaift by " a 
third proposition." A passage^ however^ in p. 7# 
may illustrate that before us : '' When two men come 
to different conclusions^" &t. Perhaps the meaning 
is the same in both places. 
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points^ one by one: and always take into 
consideration the .prevailing prgudioes. 

Detect the false professions thai are 
made. — If a thing is proved lihe, endea- 
vour to shew it must be different, from 
the different end proposed. And vice 

VBHSA. 

. Invention is ^nployed in finding out a 
thought : fancy ia moulding, and varying 
it ; elocution in clothing it. 

State not only what the question is, but 
what it is not, and what it is mistaken for. 

. State the question to be proved, and the 
arguments made use of to prove it. By H 
colouring one, and softening the other, 
you will gain an advantage. 

Observe what has been heard with 
pleasure, and what with aversion, in the 
speeches of those who have gone before • 
you. 

There can be but three causes why a 
law is miade imperfect; want of power, 
want of knowledge, and want of inclina^ 
tbn, in those who made it. 
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No subject is without its appropriate 
adherent circupistaiices^ which distinguish 
it from every other. A judicious discovery 
and skilful connection of these is a prin- 
cipal thing. 

Happy amplification is^ when the sub- 
ject admits of many beginnings^ and seve-- 
ral pauses in the period; and the incidents^ 
heaped on one another, gradually ascend 
to a summit of grandeur. It ennobles 
what is familiar, aggravates what is wrongs 
strengthens arguments, and inflames pas- 
sions. It consists in number. It is a series 
of thoughts rising one upon another ; it is 
a complete connection of all the particular 
circumstances inherent in a subject, pro- 
gressively heightening to a point. 

Diffusive eloquence [may be employed], 
when the mind is to be soothed and 
brought over, and upon familiar topicks^ 
and in narrative. 

Think what others you admire would 
say on the same subject. 

Plurals impart magnificence^ singulars 
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Strength^ ^ a discourse. But the change 
from one to the other is pathetick. . 

Periphrasis sweetens a discourse carried 
OB in propriety of language. 

A bold, thing ought to be introduced 
with a preparatory alleviation. 

Grandeur requires room. Contraction 
streightens. But conciseness strengthens 
and adjusts the sense. 

Two things which difier in sort^ cannot 
be compared in degree. They cannot with 
propriety be said to be equals superiour, 
or inieriour. 

RuLBs. Attend to evidence; preserve 
a constant attention; avoid precipitation^ 
and passion. 

When two men come to difFerent con- 
elusions^ it is necessary to find out some 
common principle on which they are 
agreed. 

To avoid mistakes, consult more senses 
than one. Consider a thing at different 
times^ aud in different situations^ and en- 
quire how it appears to others. 
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Men are more apt to amuse theinjselves 
by enquiring into the c^use of a fact^ than 
to dispute it. 

Novelty of a proposition, ought not to 
mislead^ by being suffered to surprise* 

In comparing two things, we should 
place the known attributes of one in order, 
and endeavour to find them out in the 
other. 

To make a conSequencfe be granted from 
a subject not well known, you must draw 
it from one that is well known. 

When you cannot convince^ a heap of 
comparisons will dazzle. 

In examining, the words ought to be ' 
reduced to direct, positive, intelligible pro- 
positions, and then compare them with 
one another. 

See whether a law is made by fit per- 
sons*; . under fit penalties ; as fit means for 
a fit end. 

Never follow others, but examine, your- 
self. — ^The greatest credit is acquired by 
correcting a general errour. 
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Men are apt to deny a principle in one 
part of their arguments^ and yet have re- 
course to it in another. 

Men are apt to leave out somethings 
and to decide upon a part, so that truth 
and errour are blended in the decision. 

Take the parts of a question asunder, 
and omit what is not to the point, and 
decide on those only which influence the 
question. 

It is an art to make use of what is 
doubtful, as an unquei^tionable maxim, and 
to argue from a single case, as if it were 
a maxim. 

Distinguish between what is clear, and 
what is fancied. 

Consider the nature of the proof, of 
which a thing is capable. Do not rest on 
testimony, where testimony has nothing 
to do, nor with probability when a thing 
is capable of demonstration. 

Never regard common, or uncommon, 
as a mark of truth or falsehood. 

Distinction makes things clear, and divi- 
sion perplexed. 



/ 
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In the wrong, use comprehensive and 
general, because they are equivocal ex- 
jpressions; and multiply divisions and dis- 
tinctions without end. 

The most shining, though not the most 
argumentative parts of a speech^ are the 
easiest answered. 

If you have no argument to object to^ 
object to a word. Do not assent to any 
thing on appearances or on slight grounds ; 
and much less on none. 

Observe whether ideas linked together, 
have a connection from their nature, or 
only by prevailing habit. 

When a thin^ is difficult, reduce it into 
distinct parts, and put it in plain questions. 

Ideas of the question are changed, by 
changing the terms, or by adding others. 
Thus the ideas are bent, and varied, and 
become more serviceabfe to the purpose. 
Form a clear idea of the question^ inde- 
pendent of words. Keep it through the 
whole argiiment steadily in your view. 
Do not suffer the least change of the 
terms, either by addition, subtraction, or 
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substitution; and then you will perceive 
what is Superfluous^ what direct to^ and 
what slides by, the question. 

The secondary meaning which custom 
has superadded to many words, should be 
distinguished from the particular, common, 
and primary meaning, and their significa- 
tion as used by a particular author, age^ 
sect, or party. 

Where a subject is treated of occasionally, 
it should be explained by the illustration af- 
forded where it is treated of directly : where 
in an afiecting and persuasive way, by the 
illustration afforded where it is considered 
in a doctrinal and instructive one. 

Consider the person, speaking, the tem- 
per of him, and of the hearers to whom the 
speech is addressed; and the circumstances 
of time and plac^, &c. 

Free the question from all doubtful 
terms, and limit it to its special extent; 
or declare it is to be taken in its more 
general sense. 

When you cannot resist, then wit, 
fancy, subtlety, and crafl, are of service. 
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Guard every concession you make^ by 
flome restriction. ) Let it always be an ob- 
ject to vatdi those of your adversary, to 
improve them, and turn them to your 
advantage. ^ t.. 

Steal up* to your point «as gradually as 
possil^. 

To oppose the argument, and not the 
question, or the words,, and not the inten- 
tion^ is sophistry. 

Consider time, place^ manner, end, mo- 
tive, effects, that must, or that may, fol- 
low; persons, things, various aspects, . and 
situations; not only survey, but balance, 
them: add its powers, its prc^)erties, its 
relations.* 

Distinguish what is fixt and inseparable 
in a thing, from occasional occurrences, 
mere incidents, and only circumstances. 

Agree in a commendation, but deny the 
inference. 

Three rules of probability:— -what most 

* f. e, the paw(ers> properties^ and relations of the 
matter proposed or considered. 
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agreeable to the natare of things;— •what 
to constant observation^ and repeated ex- 
perience;— what to the attestation of wise 
and honest men^ and to the concurring 
testimony of multitudes. 

When you enquire into the cause of an 
efiect^ examine 1 st. what effects yoix have 
.known of a similar nature^ and what was 
the cause of them. 2dly. The possible causes 
that may produce it^ and how many of 
these are excluded by the nature of the 
particular case ; you will thus find out 
the probable^ and then the certain cause. 
3dly. What things preceded such an effect, 
which will lead you to a jprobable, not to 
a certain knowledge of the cause. 4thly. 
Whether one cause could produce the 
effect, or if several were necessary: judge 
of each cause apart; observe their separate 
effects; then consider them united, and 
judge how far the powers of each will be 
hindered or improved by the union, and 
consider the nature of the subject on 
which the cause is to operate. 
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Proo& are. apt to be dther insufficient^ 
or precariousw 

Observe the extremes of each side of 

m 

the question^ and disclaim them. 

Distinguish between what is defence, and 
what i^Iogy. 

Laws cannot regulate morality, as th^ 
do strict right, and particular justice. 

In a single instance^ you ' may separate 
motive from deed ; not so in settled habits, 
and repeated instances. 

If, on examitung, a thing could answer 
no other purpose, you may conclude it 
was done for a particular one. 

From the subject matter, you will judge 
. whether a rule that was made in one case, 
is applicable to another. 

Things true in a qualified sense, are 
often lard down as being so, in an uncon- 
ditional one. 

The mention of a right by Act of Par- 
liament, implies a recognition of it. 

Have a method, but conceal it . 
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It does not follow^ that^ because two 
events succeeded one another^ the one was 
the occasion of the other. 

Foreign circumstances are sometimes 
obtruded^ and these very circumstances 
are made the ground of the decision. 

It is candid^ to allow weight in an ob- 
jection^ but not prudent, unless you . can 
afterwards answer it. 

Some argument, some ridicule, some 
eloquence. 

Shew that a thing is right precisely in 
the extent proposed; and that going fur- 
ther, or &lling short, would be prejudicial. 

One probable argument is not conclu-r 
sive: the very nature of a disputable ques* 
tion is where some thing plausible, or 
probable, may be said on both sides ; but 
probabilities are to be balanced. 

State, as it serves, — that your view ought 
to be enlarged, and circumstances taken 
in; or thrown out, and your view nar* 
rowed. 

Class arguments under tw6 heads, to 
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persuade and to convince; and Iqt the 
eloquent arise out of the strongest of the 
argumentative. 

It is common to compare proceedings 
of different times^ without considering dif- 
ference of situation. 

Necessity of the means must always be 
measured by, and proportioned to, neces- 
sity of the end. 

The conclusion will always follow the 
worse part. Consider, first, the true dis- 
tinction and line of argument. Distin- 
guish between what is positive^ and what 
is only deducible; and an inducement from 
a rule that ought to be decisive. When 
things are supposed, examine the grounds 
of supposition. If one part of an argu- 
ment is believed^ and not the rest, it' is 
often worse, than if none had been be- 
lieved. 

A fact may result from a concurrence 
of traditions, though not resting on the 
authority of a particular one. 

Probability of a thing, (in one view,) 



sgidnst its being true : i. e«. men are less 
likely to examine into it. 

A concurrence of independent and in^ 
difierent testimony, having no similarity of 
motive or d^ign^ no common principle to 
act upon^ is the strongest : nothing but 
notoriety can prod^ce such a concurrence. 

Shew^ that by the same lib^ty of gues^ 
ing^ distinct^ opposite, and yet equals pro- 
babitities might' be formed* 

Distinguish between a fact anid an opinion 
grounded upon it. 

Reduce every thing to its reason and its 
principle. 

Do not mistake, nor let others mistake, 
a strong, peculiar circumstance^ for a gene<* 

ral principle. 

Obviate not only the objection stated^ 
but turn aside, and see if there is no other. 

Perfection of law consists in its being 
so framed, that it may govern accidents, 
not lie at th^ mercy of them. For a law 
to owe its utility to a conjuncture, is but 
little praise. 



c 
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; Point out : the dHference betweea icsc^ 
iBaking a thing axid forsaking the eirord 
of it 

'\ You are bound to give not only an affip* 
mative approbation to a law/ but n^ttve, 
^^*^to do nothing contraiy to it. : 

Men are often rights in denying some 
thing; but wrong in concluding that what 
they 8ay, therefore, follows from it. 

Men often conclude right from wrong 
principle!^. 

Distinguish between what was our fir^ 
indudement to believe^ and what confirthed 
us in it finally. ^ 

c JPeriphrasis first; and then sententious^ 
to bind it up at the end. 

By a collection of circumstances pieca 
out, or if you cannot do thit, drop, what 
is defecthre ; but state clearly to your owfi 
mind what is so. 

< A principle remains, though an act of 
jparliament may hav^ limited' the op^tion 
of it/ i - \ ; : 



r 

w. 



: J^ ^thet of diminution, dots not alter 
the principle. 

.1 Shew, that the thing asserted, if true, 
does not affect the question; and th^n 6he\r 
that it is false/ 

To fiiar. that a greater inconvenience will 
arise irpm avoiding the less; does not prove' 
that the less is none at alL 
, A word, having two senses, men will lay 
down the first pa^ bf thdir argumient Jn 
one of its senses^ and the last in the 
other. ^ '■' •• *• .*■•/: -'^ "■'- 

: Tradition, consent^ an^quity, strong mo* 
tives of belief. . < . 

The doing, or believing a thing in obn« 
currence with anc^ber, does not prove that 
I:db, or believe; it, because the other does» 
^ There being no repugnance, is a proof 
&at a (hing may be, not that it is ; though 
there being a repugnance is a proof that it 
cannot be/ 

- Distinguish between what is necessary 
to the being, and the well-being, of a thing; 
• That t .may err in. some case,: does not 

C2 
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prove that I may not be certain I am right 
in others. 

Immemorial usage is not incomistent 
with statute or common law. ... 

A statute mentioning a things is at least 
a proof of the usage ; and, if it .be men- 
tioned without censure, of its l^aHty ; axui 
making regulations concerning it, another.. 

A law punishing for not doing a thing, 
implies that the thing to be done was. 
kgal. 

An exemption implies, that without it 
the persons exempted were liable to th« 
burthen. , . 

An Act to authorise a thing, shews, that 
without it, it was not authorised. 

Means of connection pr alienation be* 
tween states: — religion, £imily alliance, 
situation, relative starte, claims or preten-^ 
sions, commercial views. ; 

Extent of territory is no proof of powers 
if it was. Great Britain would be contemp* 
tible; for Germany, Russia, Sweden, Poland, 
France^ Spain, Turkey, Denmark, Italy, are 



4arger^*^Qot sa pertiaps^ if you include the 
<x)untrte8 Great Britain commands. 

If the question will not answer yoor pur* 
-pose in a narrow lights cast abput^ and take 
in more considerations. 

TKet« are cases, where you mi^be for , / 
ifae principle, aiid against the thing, when 
they are invoked; 

Being led to a thing irresistahly so that 
yott niust,^-^^f iso.that you may, follow ♦• 
. You may do an act where a law is silent, 
but not where it is repugnant. 

Every oHigadon ceases, when it becomes 
impossible. 

If you confute the reason on which a 
.thing is pretended to be necessary, you 
need not enter into the propriety of the 
thing. 

'Consider what feature suggests argu- 
ment, what eloquence, what ridicule. 

A plan is the plan of those who adopt 

* Perhaps this might have been bett^ expressed, 
thus; '^ It is one thing to be led to a thing irresistably 
s6 that 70a mtist, and another thing to be led to it so 
that yoa msy, &ilow.** 



it^ and give it authority, and tlot of^cMe 
who made it i every statement is drawn up 
by some one, but it Is not his act^' but the 
hct of theirs who passed it^ i* e. of Parlia- 
ment. 

See that nothing is cited i mp er f e ctl y^ 
' That a thing is to be considered in 'a 
large^ or a restrained sense^ may appear 
from the matter^ and circumstances^ though 
not expressly mentioned. 
^ General speeches are to be understood 
with limitations* 

' A thing may be as perfect as it was in- 
tended^ but not so perfect as ' f o answer 
every purpose. 

Every eri'our has its opposite « truth ; 
people find .faulty supposing a thing to be 
what it never was intended to be. .-: 

• Under pretence of explanation^ an entire 
addition is often made. 

A thing may be profitable^ though it does 
not contain all that is necessary. 

Assenting to a thing, without obeying it, 
is nothing. 



^\ A pecfec^ summary, must not omit any of 
the necessary parts^ though it does the 
reasons and illustratiohs on i^hich a thing 
19 '^tsmded :•— it it a miniature. 

Positions harsh in themselves, may be 
iiiade otherwise, if led to by a aeries. of 
preparatory truths. 

r IDusi^te reasoning in one case, by your 
adversaries* own arguments in reasoning on 
another ; and shew their inconsistency of 
eonduct, in the same way. 
i.- .ODnhectilig things which really have, and 
which yet do not seem to. have, any neces^ 
sary rdatk>n, has a great efiect. Cast 
about vdde : a comprehaasiye view marks 3 
great mind, and furnishes materials that 
surprise. 

' State what you cenisure by the soft name 
of those who would apologise for it. 

Find a middle term for what a thing is 
called by those who are for and against 

U. - . •• - 

--Tty- to shew an argument weak,— even 
less strong than it is pat; and then shew 
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bow much more weak it isy aggravated as 
it was. 

Uno absurdo dato^ mille sequntur. 

In putting a question to your adversaiyr 
let it be the last thing you say. 

People take without limitatum what is 
laid down with one. 

. You may evade an answer to objedlons 
by i^ing other objections. * 

It is not possible to say^ that a thing shall 
never have a tendency to an end ; it is 
enough^ that is not likely^ that it has ao 
proper ef&cacy for that purpose. 

In allusions, it is better that the likeness 
diould be strongest in the last particulars 
enumerated. * . ■ 

Where there is no necessity for doing 
any thing, no complaint can be justly made 
that a. thing was done ftom scruples of 
xx>nscience. 

OsLiGABE and Li6AR£.--^A thing being 
in itself an evil or a crime, does not prove 
that cases may not exist, in which it abso* 
lutelyichanges its nature* . 
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- Esamine whether the justification of a 
particular thing may not upon the same 
principle be extended f o justify any thing. 

If the whole of a question is against you^ 
Speak to a part, as if it were the whole. 
; A thiiTg insignificant in itself may be 
very important and essential in its conse* 
quences. 

Consider what sort of proofs make the 
greatest impressions on men^s minds. 
' Your first care should be, to explain or 
induce; zM under this, state what is con* 
&ssed ; 2dly, to confute or answer objec- 
tidiis ; 3dly, to prove or confirm. 

Do not omit totally^ but only throw into 
the shade the capital circumstances that 
nake against you. 

See that the remedy be commensurate 
to the mischief ;-^that it be practicable ; — 
4faat it do not introduce a greater evil, than 
it exdudes ; but then, whether the new 
€vil may not be prevented or allayed by new 
provisions. 
. JFirst excogitate matter, then word^ j 
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and examine the weight of eaoh, ancHte 
better at the end than in the bf^nnii^j^ 
and in the beginning than in the middle^ 
fixpress fuily, but not profusely ; and yet 
there are places in which we should let out 
all our sail, and others in which we should 
ecflatract^ and take it in* ^ Observe round 
and clean composition of sentence; swest 
fiilling of the clause; varying an illustra- 
tion by figures ; weight of matter ; wortli 
of subject ; soundness of argument ; life 
of invention^ depth of judgment. 
-Understand those to whom you are to 
speak ; consid<»r what they will hear with 
most. atten tion^ wl^ is. most lohged fbr^ 
9Bhat virill leave the sweetest memorial ct 
the pastj and allusions to tfaings-kiKiwn and 
^easing. 

- It 'seldom happais that the teal reasons 
finr pn;)posing a thing are th6 avowed l^ea^ 
sons: the distinguishing these^ makes a 
fine aiid brilliant fund of argument* 

When it is pretended that a thing if 
proposed upon 9 particuhr iinoti^^ eidea- 



votir. fa point out th0 manndr in which \/ 

j[)ec^le would proceed^ if that had really 

been the object. 

- ' ;Sbew the reaton of a thing e^ absurdo, 

e amprario* 

\ Take into view not only the nied9Ures 

ofthe session^ b)it of the same men ia 

other sessions. 

■L Uponevery law read a contemporary hist 

tory and a pamphlet of the time. 

". : Gbserve, wheh your opponents admit the 

fj^indple, how they giet off upon the disr 

tinction. . , 

- First answer the argum^ts of others^ 

and then press your own* • 

Never rest satisfied with a thought as it 
jirst presents itself^ nor with an escpression^ 
Jbut still strive to pqsh it farther and.fatther% 
^ First perteive^ then judge, and then 
reason. . 1 

; : When a fact is proposed, mep are, .more 
mpt to inquire into the. causes of it,^ than t9 
dispute it. :■ 

-: Form a difttinct idea of the question^ find 
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clisr^apd the words; thus you will we 
what is superfluous, what is direct to, and 
what slides by, the questioa. 

* Never consent to any thing without evi- 
dence given to your reasoning powers. 

When in debate a common prindple of 
agreement is found out, see how near the 
sentiments of those who differ approach to 
eadi other : by that you will find out the 
precise pcMut of inquiry. 

It is easier to confute the argument of 
one who supports the question, thari ihe 
question itself. 

Acquire a number of propositions, bb- 
servations, arguments, experiences, reason*^^ 
ingd, that you on all occasions rruiy have 
captain axioms to recur to : then consider 
whether they are cause, effect, substance;^ 
mode, power, or property, —that the mind 
may be inured to method. 

Consider and separate circumstances 
that are inseparable, from those that are 
temporary and local. 

* Demonstrative aigument is to be pur- 
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roed analytically^ or through inductibo. 
The first U, resolving things into their prin^ 
ciples, and from known truths gracing out 
the unknown ; the other is, by a multitude 
of particulars inferring some general thing 
m which they all agree. 

Misconception is fi-om two causes ;-^in 
the first apprehension of things^ or in their 
secondary relation. 

The best verbal fidlades are those whkh 
consist not in the ambiguity of a single 
woit}> but in the ambiguous syntaxis of 
many put together. 

Real fdlades are^ — assuming a fitlse prin-* 
ci^le; stating what is true in a qualified 
senae^ as true in an unconditional one ; or 
aambing an effect to that which has no 



--!f*r*^ i^i! 



Ihtbbprbtatio Lbgum ; -— Historical 
JBtymologica^ Analogica^ FhK^tica. 

Introduce some argument^ some ridicule^ 
aome doquence. 

State^ as may answer the purpose^ your 
aergument so narrow as to cripple reason, or 
so wide as to confound it. 
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Trope of musick Hke thit of rhetonoky* 
to 3lide from the close^ and decdve the 
fxpectatioa. 

There are four intcdlectual aits; tolnvei^tg 
jiidge^ retain, deliver. 

The larger your anticipationi . the more 
^mpendious your search. 
, By. analysis you resolve a discourse into 
its principles^ and separate its parts, so as. to 
4x>nsid^ them : dtBtii^ctly, and arrive at a 
more exact knowledge erf the wlwle.- - 
\ By induction you . draw a ix>n^ue»c$ 
from several principles fir^t laid down. : . 
, To shew ^0 w»kness of an argum^nt^ 
Strip it of its ^upei^uOus ideas, which bein^ 
"l^lended, Vi?ith those, on which the igiferen^ 
^epepds, S€>em to shew a connexion where 
there is none. Then lay the naked ideas iij 
due order, on which, the argument.depciids, 
and the fojlacy will appe^. 
^ ' To provide against ambiguities of spe^h, 
inquire of majority, minority^ priority, pojr 
^eriority, identity^ diveri^ity, , possibility, jct, 
totality, parts, existence, privation, ^ ,; 



r Y/oa may perplex reason by subtlety^ or 
overrule it by imagination. 

From the nature of the mind of man, 
the affismative or active has more effect 
thaii the rv^aAiveor privative ; so that a few 
times hitting countervails ofttimes failing* 

Reason is disturbed by sophism, by ima« 
gination, and by passion. 
^ Afiection beholds merely the present; 
reason the future! and sum of time. 
- LogidL handles reason as it is ; rhetorick 
ma it is planted in people's opinion. 

By speaking of events in the order thej^ 
did not haf^n, you may change not only 
the appearance, but the nature of them, ' 

Preface, — Conclusion, •*— Digression, — #w 
Transition,^ — Excusatioh. 
' Always make a picture of something, 
and let it be more or less coloured, shorter 
or longer, as the subject requires. 
' Read Senecia *, he will furnish you with 

* In this direction our :Autbpr coincides ^ith tha 
Incompdmble Bisliop Hall ; who studied this writers* 
iaDdi>thiilbe his been called the Engli^ Seae^tf. - - 
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something brilliaiitly and happily staled 
upon most subjects. 

It is well often,, to b^n with a state of 
facts, or a narrative of what has passed 
previously to what ypu are now going to 
do. . . 

The principles of debate are so few, that 
it seldom happens, but what you may apply 
against . your adversary in one part of your 
argument, you ane obliged to apply for your- 
sdf in another ; and to take up the princi- 
ple you have disclaimed, and to disdaiim the 
principle you have taken up. 

There should be a different ; style of 
speaking for different arguments, and for 
different 4)arts of the same argument* : 
• Watch, the first setting. ofl^ and th0 
manner of stating the question at &e aut- 
set : jA^re, is generally the fraud. 
: It is usual as an art, to recommapid tp 
those who are addressed, some one paiti* 
cular quality, which quality it answers their 
£the recommender^'} particular purpose, 
the persons^ addressed should have. iWhen 
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this is done^ meet it^ by stating that there 
are other qualities full as necessary; and 
Bame them* 

As people are too apt to admit fiicts with^ 
out examining, sq they are too ajpt to deny 
chaiges, i^any of which may safely be ad- 
mittedy and then either . ridiculed or ex- 
plained amy. 

By taking only the first and last part c£ 
what is said, and passing over all the inter- 
mediate links which connect them, an bt-^ 
gument is made to appear extremely ridi- 
culous. 

If well considered, there is no subject of 
dejbate, which dioes not in s<Hne part or 
othier admit of sayingcwhat is agreeable to, 
and what will in a degree reconcile, even 
those who oppose you. 

When a strong argument or a pointed 
answer occurs to you, do not come to it 
al>ruptly and at once. It will have more 
dSfect, to state first some reasons, which, 
though less forcible, you may assert ought 
to be satisfactory ; and th^i to bind up the. 

D 
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tfhole^ te oonolittive ttvi irrefingabl^ ivith 
your strongest &r^meiit» 

Two things are always to be observed i 
whethtf what is s^ is trae i& itsdf^ or, 
being eo, is apj^lkatbte. In genertili things 
ai^ partly trae^ and partly not i in part ap^ 
pUoable, and in part ndt. You are caxta*- 
fully therefore to distinguish^ and to ah^W^ 
how £ur a dung is true and apphes^ ittid ho w 
far not. 

In reviewing miichiefs^^^before yotti^ly 
the remedy, you must know the cirni^; tatd 
then distinguish the past, the prevftttiilg^ 
tod those which are likely to arise. 

In dii^uting about a law or a ctistomj 
search into the original object^ and then 
trace Us variations. Account fbr ih^n, if 
you cannot certainly^ at least probably; ttdd 
by sudi conjectures you may contrive to 
bend the argument to your purpose. 

The parts of a speech that ^ulmit of ob^ 
servation, wee most commonly the epithets. 
People are not so often wrong in the thing> 
as in the degree; and that is mwrkedout h§ 
epithets. 



hi tp&^ittg and in conversation it has 
ati appeaiiaflce 6f sagtoity zbA just obser-^ 
tdtion, y^€n A thing i» said for one pat* 
po^, td sliew that it father proves another. 

If attended tOy the tnosf serious parts df 
an ai'gUment admit of d little vivacity; but 
fheh it must be short, ^ us tavaryonly^ 
font not interrupt the course of the argu* 
tUent. 

Collect together as m^ drcumstatices 
iis possible: they strengthen and enridh 
your argument. 

• Befot'e ydu ^penk on a stilijeet, oomsider 
}t^ Whai fdne it i^ (6 be taken ;-^M;trhethet 
high and autbeHtatiVe, or conciliating and 
humble; or tef'rifyitig;--ror ludicrously ;— 
-*^-W* mr»ed';''^or evasively. 

If the principal things in que^ioti is 
iiti'dngfy against you/ consider, what is the 
thing at tKe greatest knpbrtance, and the 
n^ost likdy fo please, which ttialkes for you. 
«f^D\«^el) vtpoti that, and touch the fir^ 
only slightly.— To pass over entirely \ifhB/t 
n most material, would be too gros&. 

D2 
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Tou will often find out the true mean- 
ing of a law or a regulation^ by an exami- 
nation of the subordinate clauses; which 
will shew to which of the disputed mean- 
iiigs it is really applicable. 

In most arguments people say too much ; 
and as they then must fail in many, or i(t 
least some, particulars, you may either con- 
iine yourself entirely to those particulars in 
which they have failed ; or at least take 
notice of th^m, to prejudice them, and the 
rest of their argument. 

Consider always what materials you can 
spare from yomr first argument, and which 
are calculated best for your reply. 

Consider what parts of your argumient are 
most likely to be attacked, and get argu« 
ments in addition to defend them .-^It may 
be politick now and then to leave an argu- 
ment open to attack, that you may defend it 

Make an abstract of your arguments at 
large, that it may be ready upon any inci- 
dental preliminary question. 

Consider of your conclusion, that you 
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may be ready to finish^ whenever yoa find it 
most convenient. 

Every particular subject may afibrd some 
tppick of general declamation. — Consider 
always wh^t this is^ and use it. 

The contradiction not only of a man 
with himsdf, but with others who argue on 
the same side, may be shewn. 

At once to illustrate and enliven your 
argument^ throw in some allusion to the 
prevsuling topick of conversation put of the 
House, or of debate in it ; to what passed 
on a former day, or upon another subject 
on the same day ; but take, care that the 
allusion is well chosen, and diat it falls in 
with the reigning humour of the House. 

It seldom happens but that some one 
person in a debate asserts something so ex* 
travagant^ that it is ridiculous and un-* 
tenable. You may easily manage, to treat 
this as the argument of all who have 
spdcen. 

Let Grovemment always state its argu- 
ment upon some clear principle : their fol- 
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lowers moit h$^« sppfithi^g to sajTi «nd k 
18 no great matter what. 

If any body we9 a^wt yo)i (and 
sometiQifis even thoDgh it should bf ^ 
you) a quaint and overcl^u^^edj an ^vsr 
sive^ or^ iq, %ny Ught> ri4ici]lou^^ eif^rempn, 
the ludicrous ^ppli^^on of it^ ^ni ^^ 
bringing it bac)c to the House in a new and 
an absurd vieMr^ jia^ a great effect ; and 
thi9 is true^ not oply ii^ debate^ but in oon*' 
versation. 

Answer seriousness with ridipul^^ snd ri- 
diculousness^ seriously. 

Whenever you rq)resent any thing ludir 
crously^ endeavour always to ooqdude it 
with a serious application ; not only b^c^us^ 
seriousness cofping after ridicule has n^^re 
effect^ but bec^vse it takes off tbe air of 
levity^ and shews you ^re not ludicrous fpr 
the ^sik^ of being so. 

Wh^n the question you are to $uppott 
is a bad one^ be particularly careful to 
watch till i^osnebody on th^ oth^r side has 
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fttt iheir argameat* on a ^m^ngapd wedCi 
grounds (wbicfa geacarally happens,) and tben 
appHy what you aay> not to the queatk>n> but 
to the ifgument* 

Of all objtetiona^ you ^oold he particu** 
krly carelul to see that your arguQif nt ia 
quite fine from objections of tho v^ aamei 
nature with those which you muke to the 
af^ment of your adversary « On th$ other 
hand, sift every part of the argument 
9giqn&t you over and over ageiu> to try if 
you eazmot fix upon your adv^^'^aiy* those 
very objections he makes to you- If y<?u 
can shew this to he th^ oa^e in th^ 9anie 
degree, it will have a good «fl^t; if in a 
greater degree^ an admirabk OA^f 

When you want to giv^ any thing a ludl^ 
erous tun^ in sp^oldog drc^ bom, the h^h 
notes into a low^ flat^ familiar^ conversation^ 
key. 

Things of the most weight are often so 
ill put^ ai)d stated in 9uch a very slovenly 
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manner^ that they have no force. When 
you observe this, you make them your own 
by putting them again pointedly^ and so as 
to have an efiect. By not speaking till it 
is late in the debate, you have the advan- 
tage of answering all the weak arguments 
against you, and of collecting all the strong 
arguments for you. 

By predetermining at what time yc»i in- 
tend to speak in the debate, or what person 
you intend to answer, you may easily give 
a premeditated introduction the air c^ being 
taken up upon the occasion. 

Watch your opportunity, and speak after 
a person whose speaking has been tiresome. 
Watch likewise not only the proper .person 
you are to follow, but the proper stage and 
time of the debate, at whidi you ; are to 
speak. 

When the argument is against you, 
dwell upon it as shortly as you can with 
any degree of propriety, and get into a 
state of the conseqijences which you appre- 
hend will follow from doing or neglecting 



to do the thing reoommended : the conse* 
quences of every measure beiog in a de<* 
gree problematical^ you may alwaya suppose 
that they wll be such as it answers the pur* 
pose of your argummt they should be *. 

Observe whether an objection^ proper m 
it8^> is not become improper by being 
made out of time ; or^ if it be not totally 
destroyed^ wheUier it is not weakened} 
and this may h^)pen by its being made too 
soon as well as too late. 

Observe the general drift of the question^ 
and the particular drift of each man's aigu* 
ment# Conmder the impression he iotends 
to conv^, and the means and aiguments 
he uses for that purpose. 

In the manner of debating one question^ 
you may often lay a foundation that will 
justify the conduct you intend to hold in 

*' An obsenration somewhat similar occurs^ it is 
believed^ In anodier part of this treatise -, and a few 
other repetitions may be elsewhere fbond: but seldom 
wUfaoot advantage^ the preoept given being generriljr 
placed in a new light 

n4 
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another ; and then^ when that other comes 
on, you may appeal to the conduct' you 
held in the former. This method of hav- 
ing, while you debate one question, an eye 
to another, it is right to pursue, and to de- 
tect in others. 

Consider in debating any measure, whe- 
ther the propriety of your own conduct may 
not be defended or attacked by what you 
did on another occasion ; and consider, with 
regard to your opponent, whether his may 
not be defended or attacked upon the same 
principle. 

It has often a finer effect in debate, to 
insinuate than to assert a thing, and espe- 
cially in matters of reproach and censure ; 
in which cases it is attended with this 
advantage, tliat you are less liable to an 
attack. 

When you attack any man or body of 
men, endeavour always -to find something 
to commend * : it not only reconciles every 
indifferent person, but even the very per- 

• See before, p. 1. 



tQM ^tUcbed ; and p^^ an air of candour 
9od an additional weight to what you aay 
against theo). 

When a doiiht arises aa to the force of a 
word, e^q^latn it by uorpe one other, or by 
8)ftny otJ^er, which appear to be, but are 
pot, perfectly synonymoust 

Introduce into some one part of your 
ipeech aomething in regard to the ordera 
^f Parliament, as they affect the question ; 
it ^ves a variety, and shews knowledge. 

P^'ecpnsider what you mean should be 
Ib^ finest part of your speech, and in 
f peaking connect it with what has incideni* 
UHly fallen in debate ; and, when you come 
to that premeditated and finest part, hesi- 
tate and appear to boggle ; — catch at some 
exf^^sioq that shall fall short of your idea, 
akKt then seem at last to hit upon the true 
thing* This has always an extraordinary 
f^t, and giv^ the air of extempore ge- 
qius to what you say. 

Where the nature of the question dis^ 
tresses, or your personal situation tjirowa 
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you into personal difficulties^ you should 
contrive not to say any thing positively, but 
to talk in general, and at large ; and it is a 
great art, to convey an impression without 
being tied down by positive words. 

Come as immediately 2is you can to the 
substance of the question : avoid in gene- 
ral all introduction or preface, and never 
make a lawyer-like division of your speech 
into several heads. Nothing disgusts a 
popular assembly more than being apprised 
of your intention to speak long:— even 
when you design it, declare the contrary, 
that they may be drawn on by degrees ; 
and if you perceive that you have got into 
length, and that those who hear you begin 
to be weary, make a break in your speech, 
and apologise for it : this apology will have 
the efiect of inducing them to lend their 
attention a little longer. 

Make a distinct review of the arguments 
you intend to use in support of the ques- 
tion, and of those which your adversaries, 
will probably use against it;, and com- 
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pare thein:-^by this means you will be 
able to strengthen the one^ and to refute 
the other. 

' Consider not only whether the argument 
is for or against your side of the question^ 
but whether the House of Commons* to- 
picJLs are for or against you. 

Reductio ad absubbum is^ the best 
style of argument for a popular assembly. 
Consider therefore not only the mere 
weakness c^your adversary's argument^ but 
the absurdities of which it is necessarily 
productive^ 

Take a comprehensive view of your sub- 
ject: consider all the possible lights in 
which it may be placed. This extensive 
view will make all your ideas about it clear 
and methodical; and most subjects will 
upon trial be found much narrower than 
they at first appear to be. 

Never forget to be in some part or other, 
dattering^ and in all respectful, to the 
House. 
. Consider^ before you come to the ques* 
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ti6ny the grounds on which your adr^rsary 
ptx>babl7 Will state it : mark the gfoundaof 
his argument, the line on which hi taki^ 
it : shew the diffictilti^ he avonis hy his 
method of stating it, and those 1» mtisi 
have to encounter, if he stated it tnilj. 

G^nsider, whether you cannot put the 
quefetioA you support on such a ground as 
will avoid mbst of the difficulties run into 
by others. 

It commonly happens,, that most of the 
advantages gained over one in argument 
arise from the argument being ptcsbsd a 
pbint or two further than it will bear : when 
more moderately put, it would! answer all 
the purposes of niere argument almost m 
well, bat xi6t the purpose of dbewing youf 
adversary's d)durdity. 

It will sometimes have a gdod eff^ot to 
take notice how oft^ tlm qttestibn hM 
changed in the course of a debate, and to 
represent those changes ludicrously. 

Fix steadily and precisely in your own 
mind what is the state of the qxtestion^^ or 



at ie^t what you Wish to have it ildidei> 
stood to be. Hie arguments you must then 
With to anisweif^ will lalluiider one 6f these 
two httds ;-^<^ as not beiDg true/* or^ if 
they ate trtte, ^ as not being home and ap» 
plicable to th(d <|u^ttob.'' 

The cotUieSsions ctf an able man in argu^ 
tmA atife ^ften the snbtilest parts of it : 
diiven to difficulty^ he makes a concession 
that is a little to his disadvantage^ to avoid 
being obliged to mdte one which is a great 
deal 8O4 This it may be artifice to do^ 
yourself; but it has a great effect when you 
detect ks being done by others. 

Neither in debate or conversation rest 
satisfied with die first view of a thing ; but^ 
before you uttor it^ always give it a second 
consideration. ' 

When the person^ or the conduct you 
wish to defend^ is so absolutely indefensible^ 
that it would be quite ridiculous to defend 
it^ you have but one thing left ; which is^ 
to exteduate^ and shew that though it 
wose from ett^ or a wrong motive, yet 
the error is not so great as is alleged, not 
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was the motive that to which it is as^ 
cribed. 

It sometimes haf^pens^ that things are 
stated through mists^e untruly^ when they 
would have answered the purpose they were 
brought for, better^ by being put fcirly. It 
has a good effect to shew this; and then to 
shew that they have no weight either in 
one way or the other. 

A thing proposed may be more or less 
exceptionable, from the reasons which are 
brought to justify it ; and a thing indi^rent 
may be even dangerous, on account of the 
principle on whbh it is defended. A mea- 
sure is temporary, ^nd the mischief may 
cease with the measure itself; buta;princi« 
pie remains, to be appealed to on all future 
occasions. 

Soothe flatter, . and alarm . 

Make a number of allusions to the prin- 
ciples, the sayings, and the conduct, of 
your adversaries. 

The application of a quaint figure or a 
well-turned sentence will throw any thing 
into ridicule. 



Eitoer overrate and aggra^te what is 
asserted against you^ and then you will be 
^le,to shew that it is not true ; or under* 
rate it, and then adroit it in a d^;ree^ and 
mjAi an apolc^. 

When a principle is laid down that does 
not apply^ do pot rest satisfied with saying 
or even with shewing that it does not, with- 
out adding, that the principle, to make it 
apply, should be so and so. The shewing 
^Kdiat it is, and what it is not, are still fur* 
Ifaer explained by shewing what it ought 
to be. 

When any thing too strong to be stated 
plainly, is stated hypothetically, put it as 
it is meant to be understood ; and shew 
how unfeir it is to insinuate what you could 
not with sa&ty assert. 

When any thing is stated jnetaphorically, 
strip it of its nfiagnificent dress, and put it 
in plaiti words. This will always make it 
easier answered, and generally throws an 
air of ridicule over it. 
. It is worth consideringt whether your 

E 
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lU'guoamt leads you to support a general 
{NnofCiplfs^ or to maintain that it ought to he 
dqNurted from in the particular instance 
before you. In. the first case, you will take 
the plain broad road of gen^^l declamatioii, 
and dbew the necessity of adh^ng to, and 
q)ecify particular instances of mischief 
which have arisen by departing £rom, ge^ 
neral principles :-^in the second, you will 
shew by particular instances that every prin«r 
dple has been departed from, by the best 
men in the best of times; and this is the 
reason, why one hears of so many genbrai. 
principles, and of scarce any such thing as 
a uNivEBSAL principle. . 

The distribution of a subject must in a 
degree depend upon the nature of it. 

The method pursued by Hurd in his 
Xbttsks on (Chivalry, is a good method 
lor acquiring into the causes^ rise, and pro- 
gress 4)f any Law, Manners, Custom, or 
Policy whatever. 

A splendour of expression should be stu^ 
died on great subjects, and a native sim^ 
plicity on affecting ones. 
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~ It is easy by a sagacious premeditation 
to foresee and be prepared for things which 
will appear to every one to be taken up on 
the spot. You may guess on what you 
yourself will probably be attacked^ and by 
whom ; and therefore how you are to be 
defended^ and where they are vulnerable.— 
Besides; no great question is ever discussect 
widiout a number of little preliminary de- 
bates ; from which^ and from conversation^ 
you may collect almost the whole of what 
will be said when it is finally oonsidered. 

Prepare little epitomes on subjects that 
are to be discussed, which may be fit for 
such lesser incidental debates as always arise 
upon them ♦. 

Keep the several features ^ of your ar- 
gument which you prepare, distinct and se- 
parate, and so that they may not have any 
dependence upon one another: by this 
means you will be able to take up only 

• Se« p. 36,r— '' Make an abstract," &c. 

f Perhaps ''* members** would have beea here a 

more proper term. 

E 2 
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• 

such as the debate requires^ and leave the 
rest without embarrassment. 

Three methods of expression^ to give 
variety. Firsts plain^ but clear, and strong ; 
secondly, expressions by which you illus- 
trate the thing before you by an allusicm 
to some other thing ; thirdly, familiar ex- 
pressions and common phrases, which bdiig 
natural, and not vulgar, give an ease and 
simplicity to what you say. In these phrases 
Swift abounds. 

Crassus, in the Dialogue de Oraiore, 
lays it down as a fundamental rule, that a 
speaker should alwa3rs appear to be dis- 
tressed and under anxiety, at his setting out. 
^ If your opponents have ever been in 
Government, consider all the measures 
they took, the laws they passed, the votes 
and the journals of their time ; from these 
ypu will probably collect many arguments 
ad homineMm 

Five parts in eloquence : ^^ to find out 
what to say ;" " to range it, not only in or- 
der, but with judgment ;" '^ to clothe and 
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embellish it by expression ;" ^' to imprint 
it in the memory ;^ ^^ to deliver it gracefully^ 
and with dignity.** 

Before you enter on the main subject^ 
endeavour to gain the a£^tion of your 
hearers ; then state the argument : — sup- 
port it>— confute what has been advanced 
against it^ — at the close^ magnify what 
makes for you^ and entenuate what makes 
against you. 

Purity of dictiouj first ; nextj ease and 
deamess. 

Habituate yourself both in reading and 
hearings not to rest satisfied with compre- 
hending the meaning of the author or 
-speaker, but critidse and examine into the 
justice of it. 

When it answers the purpose of an ar- 
gument to inculcate any one principle, 
people are apt to push it to the exclusion 
of all the rest : whereas all principles have 
their hounds, and, restrained properly, co- 
indde, instead of interfering, with one 
another. 
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Keep a particular void in your argument, 
to answer any thing personal that may be 
said^ so that it may not embarrass the other 
parts of what you have to say. 

When attacked, recur immediately to a 
consideration of the character, of the past 
conduct and present situation, of the person 
attacking;, this has always a better effect 
than a defence of yourself, which neverthe*- 
less may often be necessary. 

In all personalities prefer ridicule to a 
direct angry attack. 

Eloquence ought to be enridied and di- 
versified by an allusion to a Vast number ct 
difierent things. 

When there is a doubt as to the mean^ 
ing of any thing, go yourself to the ori- 
ginal materials^ and db not trust to any re- 
port fix>m others who pretend to have exa*- 
mined them. 

It is always suspicious, v^hen an hypo** 
thesis is first jformed, and the argumenta 
are afterwards found out to support it. It 
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shoidd be like experimental philosophy^ the 
rendt of what has ofiered itself* 

It is not true that the same causes will 
have the same effect^ unless they have the 
same materials to operate upon. 

Endeavour always to make a great many 
breaks in your period, and keep the sense 
incomplete fill the very close of it. 

Distinguish between the defects which 
are in the form of a thing, and in the ad* 
ministration of it. 

Upon every argument, consider the mis^ 
representation which your opponents will 
probably make of it. 

When you propose to regulate or restrain 
any thing, they who oppose you will iargue, 
(and it is artful so to do,) as if you meant 
to annihilate it. 

When you get a &ct and a particular in<^ 
stance, turn it into a general principle. 

When you know the thing you want to 
support, search for a principle that will sup* 
port it. 

Review your speech, lastly, in this single 
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lights— to see whether the same materials 
will not have a hetter effect merely by a 
difibrent arrangement. 

£dKleavour to introduce a moral senti- 
mentj where it is least ecpected. ) Pope ob- 
serves^ that virtue thus put upon us by 
surprise has a good effect. 

It generally happens^ that they who op- 
pose your proposition as pernicious^ try. in 
some part of their argument to prove lyce* 
wise that it willbe ineffectual ; which proves 
atthesame time that it cannot be pemicicms. 

Endeavour to draw a ludiat)us resem- 
blance between those with whom it is most 
probable you may have a personal alterca- 
ttouj and some part of the subject whidi is 
immediately be^e you. 

Connect ludicrously with part of the 
subject before you^ such anecdotes of the 
day as it may answer your purpose to ri- 
dicule. 

Independent of the particular arguments 
made use of by your adversary, consider 
the general character of his speech ;^— whe- 
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iher it is in a high or a low tone ; whether 
it afiects anger or moderation ; or^ whether 
the different parts of it have not different 
diaracters ; aiid draw from those drcum- 
stances sudi arguments as answer your 
purpose. 

' If you have an unpopular point to sup- 
port, touch, jn your way to it, as many 
popular and acceptable topicks as you can 
with any propriety introduce. 

Endeavour always to find a precedent 
somewhat stronger than the thing you are 
going to propose. 

If an adversary uses a quaint out-of-the- 
wi^ allusion, it has a great effect to turn 
it against him ; whidi is to be done by 
considering immediately what are the other 
properties of the thing to which he alludes, 
and of which he has not taken notice. 

Observe a method in your argument, but 
cautiously avoid an afiected regularity. 

Mistatements are commonly made by 
mistating the general purport of an adver* 
saiy's speech, rather than a particular asser- 
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tion ; that bting more fiable to obser* 
vation. 

Consider^ whether a thing differs in its 
principles and likewise in its circumstanoes, 
or only in one of the two. 

You will be perspicuous^ if you finish one 
thing before you begin another. 

Where the subject makes it necessary 
that low and vulgar terms should be used, 
the order in which the words are put will 
help greatly to take off from the vulgarity. 

Signs and probabilities are rhetorical 
propositions. 

For the sake of variety, not only make 
your periods of different length, but put iht 
Btrength in different parts; speak things 
likewise in different characters, viz. de- 
claring, doubting, interrogating ; beseech- 
ing; taking for granted; expressing 
figuratively; marking by action; narrat- 
ing, denying, reproaching, recapitulating, 
quoting, apologizing, moralising, calcu- 
lating, establishing principles: conjectur* 
ing, ridiculing, panegyrizing, inferring, 
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retinquishing^ modestly deferring; speaking 
in the character of a third person^ in your 
dififerent capacities of member^ or judge> 
or I^slator ; old^ young, id^ out of office } 
or as a subject. 

Of all forms amplification is the fittest 
to demonstrate. It takes the action for 
grantedy and has only to add grandeur and 
beauty to it. Whether a man acted alone, 
or the first, or with many, or was chief in 
action ; if he observed time or season ; or 
did the same thing often ; are circumstances 
that amplify. 

One should take care not to say such 
things as will lay one open to a reasoner, or 
even to an orator. 

A crime may be measured by the mis* 
chief which is the consequence of it, or 
by the number of ties the criminal has 
broken through. 

The taking notice of the particular stage 
of the debate, or of the very particular turn 
it has taken> makes in general a good 
opening. 
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Though you should not dwell tiresomdy 
upon a number of minute particulars, yet 
without some d^ree of particularity a 
speech is pointless and ineffectual. 

It has generally a good effect, to tell 
your adversary what he should have shewn, 
in order to make out the thing he is aim- 
ing at. 

The giving a very unexpected turn to any 
thing, has a great effect in debate. 

Revolve in your own mind, separately and 
detached from each other, the argumenta* 
tive and eloquent parts of what you are to 
say. 

Independent of what you are to say as 
r^arding the subject, you should always 
have in view, as part of your speech, an 
application to the several parties in the 
House, by shewing how* they themselves 
have formerly acted ; how what they are 
doing contradicts the principles they pro- 
fess, or would be disclaimed by the charac- 
ters they admire. This art has always a 
better effect, . connected with praise, than 
reproach. 
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When anybody attempts to fix upon you 
a contradiction, either in conduct or in ar- 
gument, immediately recur to a distinction* 
Most of the things asserted in argument 
are true in themselves, but not true in the 
sense in which they are used : to explain 
this at large, is one of the finest fields of 
argument. 

If you are to speak often on a subject^ 
consider the various ways in which it may 
be viewed, and the new light in which it 
has presented itself, since it was first 
started. 

The bringing three or four things which 
lie at a distance, and seem to have no rela* 
lion to one another, all to bear to a point, 
has a wonderful effect. The doing this 
must be the effect rather of genius than of 
rule ; but the best rule is, to consider the 
principles on which things turn, for things 
very unlike in their appearances are often 
the same in principle. 

It is easy to foresee and to be prepared 
to answer, the use and; application that 
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will be made of any measure proposed or 
taken. 

Attend to those who speak before you 
on the same side ; their manner of opnsi- 
dering the subject will suggest new argu* 
ment to you ; and the slovenly manner in 
which they state things will give you an 
opportunity of stating them more fully and 
piasterly. 

Fortify your mind against every impres- 
^n from what your adversary isays ; watch 
every syllable ; and admit not the force of 
it till after repeated examination. 

Observe the proposition laid down at the 
outset of the argument, and see that is 
not dianged : it scarce ever happens that 
a speaker abides uniformly through the 
whole of his speech by the thing he first 
set out with. 

There is no subject so particular and out 
of the way, that, by reading over catalogues, 
you may not find a book that will furnish 
you with materials. 

The rectitude of a thing may appear 
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£rom the manner in which it has been op* 
posed^ as well as from that in which it has 
been supported. 

Conader how you may give theair of an 
answer^ to what you have premeditated. If 
this be done at the b^inning of your 
speedi^ you may soon fall naturally into 
what you have before thought of. 

No subject is so unpopular^ that upon a 
careful review you may not find a popular 
ground to put it upon. 

Arrange and collect the number of things 
you hear said upon anysubject^out of doors: 
— they will most of them be in&llibly said 
in ddbate. Improve those that are for you^ 
and prepare answers to those tibat are against 
you. 

As there is always a point of light in 
which a subject may be put to advantage/ 
so there is always another point of light in 
whidi it may be shewn differently. 

Take down the heads of all the weak 
things said in ddbate, and give answers to 
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them ; and let tbe strong things look after 
themselves. 

Manage to bring your principal arganient 
or arguments into view as often as you can^ 
directly and oUiquely. 

If you find ridicule used in order to oon- 
founds say you .will separate the ridicule 
and the argument^ and do so : by this^ they 
will both appear trifling. 

If a good opportunity offers^ shew how 
all those who siy one things would say 
another in different situations, and repre- 
sent their different characters and manners 
of speaking. 

It often happens that a subject frivolous 
in. itself accidentally gives, rise to a very 
serious debate. It has a good efiect to ap- 
ply all the calamities foretold on the serious 
and incidentaL debate to. the original and 
trifling one. 

It often happens that a trifling question 
js supported on principles very alarming. 

Most propositions fail in the minor^ when 
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aorgnnient comes to be particular. That is 
the best link at which you may evade^ and 
it is likewise the true place for shewing 
sinUty. 

When the question is against you, 
you venture less by answering the weak 
tiiccmclusive things said by others, 
than by advancing any thing of your 
own. 

If you cannot perplex the argument at 
the outset, contrive to change the question 
by introducing something that is similar to 
it, in the progress. 

Review the arguments for and against 
the question in this light : there are some 
on each side both good and bad ; select 
these, the one to be used, the other to be 
answered. 

As a plan for a reply, abuse and under-' 
value (but with a degree of caution) some- 
thing which you are sure will be taken 
notice of, and which you will be prepared 
to defend. '"■ 

Watch the variety and difierent meta- 
phors which people sometimes use ; they 

F 
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iQliy be made veiy ridiculous^ and you wiS 
)movf those who iire the most apt to speeik 
in this stile. 

There are seven adjuncts^ popularly cal* 
1^ cirou^istanoQs : aviu, avm^^ ubi^ ouibus 

Con^ider^ if a word haa not diS^nt 
significations^ and if you may not use it 
advantageously^ sometimes in one sense aad 
spmetUcK^ in another ; and watch this ar- 
tifice in others. 

To define, is to state the several simple 
ideas of which a compound idea Qomsists^ 
in order to expl^n it. To make a defini- 
tion> state what the thipg defined has m 
common with c^er things^ and what it 
has peculiar to itself. 

It may be often material in argument^ tch 
consider if a word may not have one mean- 
ing annexed to it in the common usage of 
the language, and another special sense in 
which it is used by a particular author upon 
a particular occasion, or in a particular dis- 
course. 

Another idea of a definition is, an. enu- 
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Bneration of the principal attributes of a 
thing : in this you may eniAnerate those 
which answer your purpose^ and suppress 
those which do not. 

The two common defects of a definition 
ore, . that it does not take in the whole^ or 
that it is not peculiar to the thing defined ; 
— neque omni, neque solL 

A philosopher defines dryly^ by genus and 
difference ; an orator^s definition is rather a 
description. Of these there are fire sorts : 
the firsts that drawn from the parts of which 
a' thing consists; the second^ from the 
effects it produces; the thirds from shew- 
ing what a thing is riot ; the fourth> from 
its adjuncts; the fifth, from similes and 
metaphors. 

It is an artifice to be used, (but if used by 
others to be detected,) to begin some per- 
sonality, or to throw in something that 
may bring on a personal altercation, and 
draw off the attention of the House from 
the main point. 

It seldom happens but that on questions 

F2 
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Stated to be the most serious and affecting^' 
some one talks so very ludicrously as to 
shew they * do not think it of any oonse*^ 
quence atalL 

Every diffuse and complicated question 
may be examined on different principles 
and by different methods ; and truth may 
be found one way^ that may not be attained 
by the other. 

In the support of every principle and 
every measure^ there will be some excel- 
lencies and some defects ; and their com- 
parative merits not their perfection^ is the 
real question. 

When your arguments grow numerous, 
it will be particularly necessary, and even 
when they are not, it may be useful, to sec 
what are general reflections, that may be 
premised as affecting the whole question, 

* The author certainly should have written—'^ be 
does/* &c. If so very acute and ingenious a man 
could fall into this kind of colloquial inaccuracy^ can 
any one wonder that Shakspeare should be sometimes 
guilty of similar improprieties ? 
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and what are particular and appropriated to 
a part. 

Let your state of facts be elegant and 
simple^ and your reasoning upon them be 
strong and forcible. 

When you are charged with stating a 
thing too strongly, or if it be premised that 
it is to be hoped you will not state it so 
and so, then state vour idea of the manner 
in which you suppose they wish you to 
state it : this being overdone will have a 
very ludicrous effect. 

Never let a thing rest in generals, if you 
can possibly bring it home to particulars ; 
and when you say a thing was done so and 
so, specify in what instances. 
• On any constitutional question, consult 
the Statute-Book in Charles the First's 
time, after the Restoration, after the Revo- 
lution, and the settlement of the Crown 
in the time of Queen Anne ; for there can 
scarce be any great question, on which 
there is not some law in one of these 
places. 
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Let what b^ns be introductory to what 
follows^ and always make what follows en- 
force and illustrate what went before. 
, Ymt an expression fiimiliar and with pe» 

/ riphrasis ; then an elevated and a pointed 
one. 

Ask yourself on all controverted ques- 
tions, whether it is on the general principle 
or the particular distinction. 

When you admire any thing yourself, or 
observe any thing to be admired by others, 
examine it thoroughly, and satisfy yourself 
what is the thing which occasions that ad- 
miration ; whether in speaking, writing, 
behaviour, or conduct. It is the know- 
ledge of the principle alone, that will enable 
you to imitate it truly. 3 

For the principles and ' management of • 
the passions, see Aristotle's Rhetorick. 

Eloquence depends upon conceiving in 
the mind, expressing in words, and con- 
forming TO THE AUDITORY ; which laSt 

depends on the vast variety of times, of 
persons, of places, and of things. 
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Rhetorick is the power or faculty to con- 
sider in every subject what is therein con- 
tained pit>pef to persuade. 

RdetBdn is to be convinced by three ways; 
the ch&racter of the speaker^ the disposi- 
tion of the hearer^ and the mere force of 
demonstration. 

The senator determines about things to 
come^ tha judge on things past ; but a 
complete argument should have (l part on 
things past> and a pkrt on things to tome* 

Dividing a thing intd a great many parts^ 
and sep^ratiilg and stating distinctly each 
<particul^r circumstance^ makes it appear 
greater: thus> the oj^ortunity^ the age, 
the time, the place, and the fofce. 

While we discourse of some things, we 
may explain otherd which have a cdnhec- 
tion with the main question^ and which 
arise out of it : this gives variety to our 
argument, and yet does not take off the 
force of it. 

Nothing has a greater effect in an ora- 
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tion^ than a moral sentiment arising out of 
the subject before you. 

It is material to the gaining belief^ to 
shew that you have an interest in oomnion 
with those you speak to, and contrary to 
what you speak /or. 

Anger is a distaste arising from unde- 
served contempt of yourselves or friends : 
to move anger therefore, you must shew 
this to have been the case. 

To appease/ you must shew that those 
with whom they whom you address are 
angry, are to hejeiared, — reverenced,— have 
well c{e^ert;ed,— -have offended unwillingly ^ 
—or at^ sorry for what they have done. 

A sentence to which the cause and the 
wherefore is added, is an enthymem. 

To speak universally that which is not 
universal, is chiefly proper for lamentation 
or amplification. 

It pleases an audience, to speak generally 
that which applies to their present feelings: 
we must consider therefore, how they stand 
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affected. These sf ntences^ containing ge^ 
neral truths^ fill the oration with morality. 

Discourse not of all things that are pro- 
bable ; but from things that are certain and. 
fixed. 

The nearer things are to the subject^ 
the more proper and less common. Com- 
mon things are those which a subject has^ 
but which other subjects have likewise ; pro^ 
per, are those which are peculiar to it and 
to it alone : these have real weight ; and 
the first and most important thing to con- 
' sider in a subject is^ what are the parti- 
culars in which it difGbrs from all other 
subjects. 

Things couched close are most apparent 
to the auditor. 

Of all syllogisms those are most trouble- 
some^ which do not appear clear at the be- 
ginning. 

It is a fallacy, to amplify, before any de- 
monstration is given of the matter. 

Circumlocution is useful, if you wish to 
deceive^ and not otherwise. 
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If you want to be prolix^ make use of 
the reason of the thing, instead of the 
thing ; if not^ name the thing. By the 
reason of the thing is meant^ a description 
of its properties. 

The common parts of an oration are, 
proem, proposition, proof, and epilogue* 

The use of the proem is, to state the fend 
of the , oration ; (if that be short, and 
known, a proem is useless ;) or eke to re- 
move calumny, derived from him Who 
speaks, from the hearer, from the matter, 
or the adversary. 

He who defends, must remove all impe- 
diments at the beginning. He who accu£fe^, 
must aggravate at the end, that the hearers 
may the better remember it. 

Hearers are rendered attentive by g^eat 
things, by proper things, by wonderful, imd 
pleasant things. 

In defence, the controversy lies only thus: 
whether the thing charged be not doiie ; be 
not hurtful; or not unjust; or not so 
much so as represented. 
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Peroration is to prepare the reader to 
have a good opinion of us^ a bad one of 
bur adversary ; to amplify, or extenuate, to 
6tir up the affections, and to rub up the 
memory. 

Persuasion is an exhortation to elect, 
speak, or act, by shewing that what the 
orator exhorts is just, legal, profitable, ho^ 
nest, delightful, or easily practicable. — Dis- 
fiuasion effects its purpose by shewing the 
contrary. 

Profitable is the preserving present, and 
acquiring absent, benefits ; or warding off 
present or threatened inconveniences. 

Against Alterations, allege, how unjust 
it is to alter the settled Constitution : For 
it, — ^that to add to what is already, is not 
to abrogate, but to adorn, the settled Con- 
stitution. 

Against a League,—- shew that it is need* 
less, and particularly at this time ; that the 
people with whom it is proposed to be 
made are not to be trusted ; that they have 
ever borne us a grudge ; that they live at 
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Ik distance^ and are ino^^able of assisting us 
in time. 

For War ; — now, from circumstances, i» 
the time to take revenge on those who 
have injured us; — ^to assist our allies un- 
justly invaded; — for the common benefit; 
*— for honour ; — to enrich ourselves. C!om-^ 
prehend as many of these causes as you 
can ; shew that all those things which ren- 
der war successful appear to favour us, as 
good fortune, multitude of people, riches, 
prudent generals, stout associates, oppor- 
tunity of strong holds ; extenuating our 
adversaries* strength, and extolling our 
own. 

Against War; find out reasons todemon- 
strate that the injuries that induce us are 
very slight^ or none ; that war cannot be 
advantageous. State the calamities gene- 
rally attending it, particularly now ; shew 
that all the advantages are on the enemy's 
side. 

For discontinuing a fortunate war : it 
may be urged, that no wise person stays till 
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ill success happens^ but makes peace while 
they * are victorious. State the many and 
great changes that happen in war, now par-* 
ticolarly probable. 

For discontinuing an unfortunate war, 
shew not only what we may, but what we 
actually have suffered ; better to part with 
a small portion, than hazard the whole: — 
the enemy desires what is just : — a quarrel 
with our allies may ensue, if we do not 
make peace : — they are weary of the war, 
— afraid of our adversaries, — disagree 
amongst themselves. 

If you wish either to enforce or explain 
away what a person has said, enter into a 
consideration of the views with which, and 
the circumstances in which, he said it. 

It often happens, that a person presumes 
and takes for granted a great deal, to make 
out his point, and yet it does not do it. 

Animation, says Quinctilian, is the first 
property of eloquence. 

* See p. 68, n. 
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The first iBStance of parts is memoiy^ 
the next hnitatioQ. 

The enthymema is the s>yllqgtsin of rfae* 
toricL 

The knowing how to state a case^ is aa 
useful a part as any in speaking. — A. spea^ 
ker should be prepared with general topicks. 

A narrative ought iiot to be bald and 
jgune, or too much, flourished. 

ScMBething should, if possible, be intro* 
duced at the beginning, to condiiate the 
afiections of the audience. 

It is the interest of a speaker always to 
appear modest. 

Rhetorick would be a very ea^ thing, if 
it could be contained in a rule; butcontri-* 
vance is a main consideration in an orator^ 
who must vary according to causes, con- 
junctures, occasions, and relations. 

It is often possible to state things with 
such a studied ambiguity, as may admit not 
only of different, but of almost c^posite 
interpretations. 

In stating, be neat and perspicuous ; in 
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arguments pointed and forcible ; in reflec- 
tions> just and elegant ; in eloquence^ ve- 
hement and pathetick. 

In, order to attack what others have said^ 
Qr to. defaxd what you have said^ either 
omit a word or add one ; or else change 
one word for another^ a little softer or 
stronger^ aa may suit your purpose.' 

The safest and most artful ambiguities 
are those which r^ult from the turn of the 
whole sentence> and not from a particular 
word ♦. 

The origiinal meaning of a word, the cor- 
rect meaning as now understood, the popu*' 
lar acceptation, [all these we may have 
occa^n to consider.} 

To make an involved period, you must 
seize and explain something that is inci- 
dental, and then return to the main object 
of the period. 

Rhetorick has five parts ; invention, dis- 
position^ elocution, memory, and delivery. 

* See before, p. 47> at bottom. 
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In rhetorick^ you must either praise or 
dispraise^ persuade or dissuade, attack or 
repel. 

These contain the arts of explaining, ex- 
jDggerating^ or diminishing; condliating, 
soothing^ or rousing the passions. 

Three things are to be done^— to instruct^ 
to move^ and to delight ; and where the 
passions can be moved^ it has great efiect. 

It should always be considered whether a 
question is^e72er/i/orp£zr/icu/ar ; oneofwhidi 
it must be. It is not enough in a particular 
question to handle the general one ; and 
yet without handling the general one you 
cannot get at the particular. — ^The state of 
the case may be three-fold :-^Whether any 
thing happened ? what happened ? and of 
what nature the thing that happened, was? 

For subjects of personal praise, vide p. 
168 of Quinctilian ; and p. 171, for dis- 
praise. 

In reproach and censure, consi4er well, 
and chime in with the favourite sentiments 
of your audience : he always will be well 
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heard; who flatters the opinions of his 
jadge. 

To compare justly^ and to conclude 
jusdy, is to reason solidly. 

The common passions to be touched are, 
resentment^ fears^ wishes^ hopes, and ha- 
tred. 

In persuading, or dissuading, three things 
are to be considered ; the subject of deli- 
beration, the character of those who deli- 
berate, and that of the person who speaks. 

The business of persuasion lies wholly in 
comparing one circumstance with another. 

The consideration of utility may intra* 
duce a consideration of the juncture, of the 
place, of the persons, of the manner, and 
of the proportions : and all these, together 
with the circumstances of the parties, ought 
to be considered, both in the precedent, and 
in the application of it. 

The persuasive parts of eloquence should 
be embelli^ed by sentiments, but not over- 
loaded by words. 

Attacking and repelling are managed by 

G 
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an introduction^ by narrative, by evidence 
in support of what you are to establtsb, by 
refutation of what others advance, by a 
peroration. To these may be added di^ 
gression, which ought never quite to lose 
Sight of the question. 

A speaker is in the first instance to con- 
sider the nature of his cause; on what 
point it turns ; where he shall be pinched ; 
what he is to establish, and what refute ; 
(this should be laid down distinctly :) thai 
to consider how the case is to be stated. 
To do this to advantage, the whole force 
and extent of it must be known. Lastly, 
he is to consider, how he is to win over the 
affections of the judges ; into what dispo^ 
sition they are to be worked ;— -whether of 
severity, gentleness, resentment, calnmess, 
inflexibility, or clemency. 

Some think the introduction should be 
last composed. Certainly, before he^ be- 
gins, all his materials ought to be collected, 
that he may know exactly the purpose which 
each is to serve. 
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We are first to ecmmder whether we are 
to deny, or to justify, or to distinguish the 
matter discussed under another appellation, 
which will alter its n9ture ; or to object to 
some informality. 

There are certain gemral topicks, to 
which each question leads naturally : they 
ought to be adverted to. 

Consider what is the point to be tried, 
the means of defence, and the principle 
i^XHi which the caiise is to be adjudged. ^ 

He who is master of the point in contro- 
versy, of the merits in question, of the 
s^Dgth of hts antagonist's arguments, and 
of his own, ahd wh^'e the great stress of 
the cause niust tie, is master of eVery thing. 

Itie olsge^t cf a proemium is to render 
the hear^ kii^d^ attentive, and tractable. 

iVjs to kindteesi^^ we raise it from persons 
or the nature of the cause. 

If a person is powerful, he is to be made 
obnctious; if helpless, contemptiblei if 
wicked, detestable. 

W6 are to pram tlie judge by con- 

2 
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necting his merits with the interest of the 
cause. 

Consider the disposition of your judges^ 
that you may avail yourself of them^ if 
with you, and, mollify them, if against you. 

If the cause itself furnishes matter for 
conciliating the favour of the judges, those 
parts are to he selected for the intro- 
duction. 

In the introduction you are to touch the 
passions lightly ; in the peroration as strong 
as possible. 

There is an easy manner of speaking; 
which, though common, is prepossessing, 
and ought not to be neglected. 

Connect, if you possibly can, the interests 
of your cause with that of your judges, as 
you may then touch every passion. 

Nothing is so fallible, as the evidence of 
any one sense; check it therefore by 
others. 

Consider the matter first, and then the 
manner of ornamenting it. 

If you cannot answer the thing as your 
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adversary states it^ see how small an altera- 
tion in that statement will enable you to 
answer it. 

When it answers your purpose^ shew the 
precise points in which all agree^ and then 
recite those only in which you differ. If 
it suits you, omit any one of these. 

Endeavour to see through the whole line 
and extent of your performance, before you 
enter upon it. 

Try if you cannot aggravate the thing 
with which *you charge others, or soften 
that with which they charge you, by some 
change in the expression : if it cannot be 
done by any one word, do it by a circum- 
locution. 

Adjust the interval of your speech, in 
which you mean to answer what has fallen 
from others 5 and enliven what you have 
premeditated by words and allusions that 
drop from others. 

It may be sometimes a good way to begin 
by stating the several charges to which you 
have been liable, for maintaining a particu- 
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lar question : these you may easily pre* 
conceive. 

An argument cannot be put too fordbly ; 
a reflection upon any one^ or an impres- 
sion, cannot be conreyed too delicately. 

If your Cause is too bad, call in aid the 
party : if the party is bad, call in aid the 
cause : if neither is good, wound the op- 
ponent. 

If a point cannot be denied, let it he 
extenuated : ** it is not appUcaUe to the pre* 
sent purpose;** '^ nq>entandb may atone 
for it ;** *^ it has been already sufficiently 
punished.** 

You may acfanit a small thing against 
you, to gain credit in what is more e^ 
sential. 

There are two sources of aiguinent ; 
one, such things as have not been said ; the 
other, to put more forcibly those whidi 
have : if you find you are deficient in the 
first, be particularly att^tive to the last. 

In stating any thing, drop some of the 
circumstances that are most invidious, biHt 
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retain enough not to make the fallacy ob- 
vwus : add likewise others, which if they 
do not actually^ might possibly belong to it. 

Have a particular knowledge of all the 
ctrcunastances regarding the subject, and a 
general knowledge of all the subjects re- 
lating to and connected with it. 

Shew, your knowledge general and parti- 
cular ; your talent for argument, by bring- 
ing tilings from a distance to bear on your 
point; your talent for distinguishing, by 
fiepf^rating things that seem like ; your pa- 
thetick, by the choice what is most af- 
fecting, and arising out of the subject. 
. If a principle is laid down, which you 
w^t to contest, and you cannot deny it ab- 
solutely, admit it only mb modo, and with 
qualifications ; or shew, that though true, 
it is only $0 when applied to other things. 

Take nothing for granted as to facts : 
exan^ine each, however generally received 
they may be, or universally admitted ; and 
take no argument for granted: however 
Strongly asserted, sift and canvas it. 
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It scarce ever happens^ that a person 
pursues the method he undertakes to pur* 
sue^ and avoids what he unde^akes to avoid, 
in the outset of his argument. 

Consider what has fallen in with the pre- 
judices of those to whom you write or 
speak, so that you may take such matters 
for granted, or enlarge upon them. 

Before you form your argument, ask 
yourself, and state clearly, what it is you 
mean to prove, and then the means you 
are to make use of for that purpose : then 
the objections which will probably be raisjed, 
and the means of obviating them. 

Separate in your own mind such argu- 
ments as are directly appropriated to the 
question, from others of a more general 
nature. 

One source of argument arises from the 
thing that is said, not being proper at the 
stage of the debate in which it is said. 

It is not a bad introduction, to state. the 
points in which every body agrees, and 
then to shew how little there is in dispute. 
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Consider, when any conduct is objected 
to, what probably would have been said, if 
a different or an opposite conduct had been 
pursued. 

Consider, what circumstances there ar6 
in the measure before you, that admit of a 
ludicrous application by being applied to 
persons and things, &b. 

It is sometimes well, to observe the dif- 
fiicent turns a debate has taken : this often 
makes a good beginning. 

Divide your speech into distinct parts. 

Consider well, whether you cannot treat 
a sul]gect in a different and a better way 
than any other person has done. 

Observe any thing that is overstrained. 

It has a good effect to characterize 
things by a ^irited and strongly apposite 
epithet. 

Observe how many things people take 
for granted as facts, and give themselves 
credit for as principles, without reason. 

Begin with an exordium to gain the 
good opinion and affections of the audience. 
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State the point in question clea^Iy^ 
briefly, but artfully ; then produce your 
proofs f then yoiir arguments ; then shoulfl 
follow your peroraiio ; in which reofpitulate 
succinctly what is for your purpose. Enforce 
the strong parts and slip over the weak^ land 
then make your push at the passions of yout 
audience; — at their pride, pity, or annbU 
.tion, or their prevailing passions, wbatso 
evtt' they may be : get theni on your side^ 
and you need rtot fear their reason. 

Origin,— <«rtainty,'^-^nd extent, of our 
knowledge. — Distinguish each; so, the 
grounds of belief, opinion, and ass(mt. 

Mark the difieretice between opinkni add 
knowledge. 

Reascming is deducing unknown truths 
from principles and propositions alueddjr 
known. 

Perceive, compare, conclude. 

Ask yourself always, whether the princiw 
pie . laid down by you or by others, does 
.©dt go much further than is wished. 
, Consider in evoy dispute, whether the 



^uqttiQn 29 not a^ question of comparison ^ 
ami thea wb0t.ber the <ti3putants compare 
the sume obj^ts togQther^ or things widely 
difierent. 

Draw out your argument by way of 
aiia\ydis^ and e?cau)ine by it the argument 
of qth^rsf* 

Ten predicaments : — substantia^ qualitas^ 
qu^t^titaSj, relatio^ ^tio, passio^ quando^ ubi^ 
Mtus. habitus. 

Your .argument should not have the for- 
inality of a syllogism, but you should have 
a $ort of syllogistick plan. 

Consider the conclusion you would prove; 
the Boedii^ins by which ygu would prove it; 
and to which part of the argument, major, 
imcior, or c^onclusiqn, this or that particu- 
lar part of the discourse relates. 

By redMcipg an argument to a sylbgis^ij 
we see its parts in miniature ; what properly 
belongs to it, and wj^at is put in merely for 
P993p and shew. 

In re^oning upon apy subject, your ar- 
gument must be drawn from its more ge- 
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neral or particular nature; from something 
peculiar to the individual^ either as essen* 
tialljr united to it, or acddentally connected 
with it, or resulting from it. 

It is necessary to define justly ; to divide 
a subject regularly ; to distinguish the se- 
veral parts of a proposition ; to make a 
syllogism. 

It is necessary sometimes, not only to 
handle a subject, but to make one ; and, 
spider-like, to spin out of yourself. 

In viewing a subject, consider not only 
the thing itself, but look likewise to the 
right and left of it, and by that means as- 
sociate whatever has a necessary or natural 
relation with it. 

First put together those ideas which have 
any connection, and next in the order and 
nearness in which they have that connection 
with the subject. 

Association of ideas from resemblance, 
and from contrariety. The mention of an 
event brings into our view another event, 
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nmilar in its cause, its nature, its circum* 
stances, and its consequences. 

Never let the great point you are to in- 
culcate, and your best argument, be entirely 
out of sight. Inculcanda, repbtbkda. 

Attend not only to the weak things of 
your opponents, but to the strong things 
of those who agree with you, and improve 
upon them. 

Instead of absolutely denying, admit in 
a degree the force of what your adversary 
says, if the case will admit of it : by not 
totally denying it, and shewing it only 
wrong in the degree, or that it only proves 
too much, you take ofFall the force of the 
argument, without offending him. 

Arrange in your own mind all your ideas 
from the beginning to the end, before you 
think of the words. 

It is not difficult to form a general idea 
of what will be the arguments of your op- 
ponents : take a view of these, and consider 
them. 
It is easy to suppose what will be the 
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answers to your aiguments ; consider' thesey 
and be prepared to answer them. 

Omk no natural opportianity of compli- 
menting either the assembly at lafge whidir 
you speak to^ or the ihdividtials of it^ \i4ii€^ 
is still better. 

Allusions and illustrations of your sub- 
ject are to be drawn from: men^ bbc^s, and 
things ; from what has been said^ written^ 
and done upon it. 

Admits if you can with safety^ wi^t yout 
opponent says^ and- shew it proves nothing; 
Men are more careful that wh^ they say 
shall be just, than that it shall becond'tilidlitt 
i^o the point : the first is mere good^ seiise^ 
the second is somethifrg more ; it is juA 
reasoning. 

Do not rest satisfied merely With getting 
an argument; but then consider, separatel)*, 
the best manner of managing it. TOiis 
makes it of double vakie. 

A material argument is often to bfe 
drawn from the order in which things were 
done, or laws have been passed : what peo- 



|je have neglected to say or do, generally 
^lirows great light on what they have actu- 
ally said or done. 

Turn a select case into a general princi- 
ple ; and if yon cannot get a select case, 
turn a supposed one ; — but detect this, if 
done by others, and shew what prevailed 
■generafly. . 

' Throw in some local and momentary 
circumstances^ if you can > it gives a natural 
air to what you say. 

- State, (with the air of a candid admis* 
sion) as the strongest part of the argument 
agaipst you^ what you are sure you can 
answer. 

In argument^ men are apt to contend for 
a strict construction, if it answers their 
purpose ; and tiien for a liberal one. 

When a measure is calculated profes- 
sedly to support either liberty or authority, 
endeavour to shew in some particular in- 
stance how it will affect the one or the 
Other, which it is meant to promote. 

Enliven what you say by an argument 
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drawa froin^ or an allusion to^ the prevail-* 
ing topick of the day, or to some event 
that has lately been the. subject of coayer- 
sation or debate. 

Consider first, what must be said upon- a 
subject, and next, what may. Form your 
argument and finish it, first, on the con- 
tfacted plan ; and then you may go to the 
right and left for such topic^ as have a^na-* 
fund, though not a necessary, relation witl^ 
Ihe subject. ^ -... 

In each speech shew your . excdl^ce in 
ihese two talents ; in . inyesti^ting truth 
and exposing error. . / . : 

Fallacy must be either in ihe theorem, 
the syllogism, the proposition, or the single 
term. ^. , ,.:. 

Contradiction of parts ; — fallacy in the 
words,— the principles, — the facts, — the inr- 
ferences, or the scholia. 
'^ "Every thing must bottom on some in- 
tuitive truth. 

,...•-•■■_■'_ 

The great business of reasoning in com- 
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mon life is^ to apply, general troths to par* 
ticular caises. 

Men take fof granted what id doubtful, 
and state as doubtful what is clearly againtt 
them. 

Do not confound the understanding by 
too few parts, nor burden the memory by 
too many. 

Words often b^ar more than one sense^ 
and are trae or false according to the sens^ 
in which they are taken. 

G>n8ider the misrepreseiitation to which 
any fact or argument is most easily and 
naturally liable, and detect it when made. 

In any question, but more particiilarly in 
a constitutional question, consult those au- 
thors who are idbost likely to maintain prin* 
ciples opposite to those which you want to 
maintain, as well as those in favour of you: 
a concession from the former has great 
weight. 
Manner,^-familiar, solemn, pathetidk. 
When one extreme is arraigned, .^w 
how much better it is at Iftast than the 

H 



Opposite } } as^ in the consideration of the 
civil list, a necessitous, than a rich, king. 

Carefnlly avoid all local, technical^ and 
professional phrases* 

Do not rest satisfied merely with stating 
& thing, but consider over and over again 
how it may be stated brilliantly. Fkaise is 
acquired only by pushing things a point or 
two beyond that to which others can push 
them* 

In most cases you must compiafe not 
good with ill, btit iH with iS ;-^the I^st 
evil is to be adopted : and if you cannot 
absolutely have good, you must participate 

of It 

When painters conceive a subject, they 
first make a variety c£ sketdies, then a 
finished drawing of the whofe ; after ^bat, 
a more correct drawing <^ every separate 
part,-*^e head^ the hands, the feet; tji^n 
they paint the picture, and retoudi the 
whole. 

Apply your strength where the real dif- 
fi^uhy lies, instead of fixing on some 'Sub- 
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ordinate aad eompa^tively trifling msb* 

Besides ihe beauty of todh part oonft- 
dered separately^ an additional beauty ia to 
b6 dented from the particular n<iannef in 
which those parts are arranged : the ar*^ 
rangement ought therefore to be attentively 
considered. 

Consider what is^ and what is not^ well '^ 
proved. 

By method you understand a thing 
clearer^ retain it longer^ and explain it 
better. 

Consider how a thing may be increased^ 
diminished^ divided^ compounded^ or diver- 
sified, 

Mark, whether your adversary and you 
use the same word, in the same sense, 
and how much, or how little he includes 
in his idea of any thing : he perhaps con- 
siders . a principal part as if it were the 
whole. 

Mr. Addison observes, from Aristotle, 
that the expression ought to be most la- 
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boured in the inactive parts, as in dcserip* 
iUms, narrations, &c.-^Opinions and pas- 
rions iU« apt to be obscured by elaborate 

c3iprcssions> 

• • • • • • • 
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The following grave, temperate, and firm ReprC" 
sentation of the Lords Justices of Ireland in 
1760^ (which may remind the reader , of some 
of the nervous and weighty papers, supposed to 
have been drawn up by Mr. Hyde^ after-- 
wards Elarl of Clarendon^ in the civil contests 
of his thnej tuiil afford a good introduction to 
the ensuing speech, delivered by Mr. Hamilton^ 
in the Irish House of Commons, on the point 
here discussed. 



THB 

REPRESENTATION 

OF THE 

LORDS JUSTICES OF IRELAND, 

Toaching the transmurion of a Frivy-Cooncil Money- 
BiH, preyioos to the calliog of a new Parliaoietit; 

IN #W0 LETTERS, 

ADDKBttBO TO 

HIS GRACE, JOHN DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



[Tiefi/lowiiig vtry affoitte moito wat frejixti to thh RxPtB- 
SBMTATION, Vfbem uriginaUy pMtbid*'] 

This hath not been done by the King, but by Frojectotiy vho 
have extended his prerogative beyond its just bounds.— They 
have introduced a Privy-Council> nvishing at once the spheres of 
all ancient Government. They have taken from us— what shall 
I say ? indeed, vfhat have they left us ? They have taken from us 
every means of supplying the King, and of ingratiating ourselves 
by voluntary proofii of our duty and attachment to him. 

Speech of Sir Tho. Wentworth (afterwards Lord Strafibrd), 
m the House of Commons of Englandy 1038. 
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LETTER I. 

Dvblik-Casti.i» 

My Lokd^ ^^' ^# ^760. 

Wf 1^ think ourselves called upon to write 
our minds fully and without reserve to your 
Grace, upon a subject of extreme delicacy 
and importance. 

The contrary winds having for this week 
past prevented the arrival of pacquets from 
England, and as we expected by the first 
that should arrive to receive your Grace's 
commands with regard to dissolving the 
parliament, and the issuing the writs for 
new elections, yesterday in a Council called 
for ordinary business, we thought it proper 
in form to acquaint the Lords with the re- 
presentation we had laid before your Grace 
upon that subject, and with our expectation 
of receiving your Grace's commands in 
consequence of it by the first mail ; at 
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which they expressed a general satisfaction : 
we then desired their Lordships, and thpse 
Lords in partioular to whom business of 
that sort peculiarly belongs, to consider (in 
order that no time should be lost) of bills 
fit to be transmitted to England, ^ the 
causes for calling a Parliament, and to tak^ 
the {H-oper steps towards peparing them. 
The Council did not hs^pen to be the 
most numerous, but it was composed of 
persons of the greatest weight and emi*. 
nence, from their rank in theKing^s service, 
and from their sobriety of judgment in all 
matters relating to the government ^nd 
constitution of this kingdom* 

The point that came into discussion was, 
whether- on the present occasion it was ne-i> 
cessary or expedient, that a mon^«-biii 
should be one of the bills transmitted. 

We shall submit to your Grace, as can* 
didly as we are able^ every considen^ioo 
that appears to us to have weight on one 
side and on the other. 

By the statute of Henry VIL conjmoniy 
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called Fojnirig's Law^ it is expressly pro- 
vided, that all the causes and considerationfi 
for calling a Parliament in Ireland, and all 
ac^ which are thought 6t to be passed, 
shall previously be certified by the chief 
GoYemof and Council, aiid affirmed by the 
King and his Council under the Great Seal 
0f. England; and that iill proceedings 
otherwise are to be illegal and void : and 
liie explanatory statute of Philip and Maiy 
provided, that other matters which were 
not thought nor agreed upoa before the 
aummoning, may be treated of and enacted 
4unng the time of parliament, but to be 
certified and affirmed in the same manner. 
This explanation opened the way to the 
bringing in heads of bills to the Houses of 
, Parliament respectively. Yet the Consti- 
tution was still in every material point pre- 
served, by the power exercised by the 
Council in amending inaccuracies, supply<«> 
ing defects, or suppressing the whole of 
what should come in that form proposed to 
them^ when the tenour of it seemed to be 
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be improper. But smc^ ttesittii^g of Ru^ 
Katiiente hasrb^iv more regdar^^^^fiatti^ 
kig of bills originally in the Coiindl 4iei8 
bbc6iii& less ami less^ frequent^ and 
for many- years pasl almost fotaliy 
iml^^ on the ^occaaon of caiKrig -a liew 
Parliamliht^ in ^ich case the h# reqi^es 
it ihdi^fisalEdy. fiiit it reqiaiiires onfy thift 
todi b^Is as are meet-and-necessarjr^hall 
be dtrtified; alidades not say; ivoriseem to 
inlend^ what the particular purport of these 
bilte:ijhaltbe. 

• Th^ practice oti these occasions has utl«> 
(jjuestionahtybeen^ that one of the 4>3l6 cer- 
tified as » cause for catling the Parliament 
hl^s been a bill of suppfy» : - 

: But it has been as constan% the case^ 
that the want of an immediate supply has 
been the real md necessary cause of isum- 
moning ^e^Parliamenty and was truly cer- 
ti^edtobe^. - ^ 

- In the year J 6^2^ in the fir^ Parliament 
h%Id here after the^Revoliitiow, two bills of 
supply were -frahglfeitt^: the House- of 
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stag emergenctes^i bu(^ followed it wi^;4 
ie8plutkm> that their jprooeedings should 
HOt-be drawn into precedaat. Th^ rer 
jeeted ^the other^ and by their resolutbns 
allowed their reawn for rgecting it to bc^ 
fl bef^i^se it had not taken its rise in that 
House.*' The P^liament was immediately 
praDOguedfcand soon efier dissolved. But 
Hi tiie speech or prot^tatjbn delivered by 
the Lord Peputy (Lord Sydney) on )^e 
prorogation^ in which the prpceecKngs of 
the House w^e reprehended iis a breach of 
the Coiistitution^ there is no stress laid on 
the act of rejecting that bill^ ;bat only on 
the reasons assigned for doing it. The 
refusing the supply might be resented, as 
undutifiil^ but the r^ecting of those any 
more than of any other bill% was not eeU'^ 
sured as unconstitutional. We are there- 
fore inclined to thinks that the reason for 
tmuunitting a mon^-bill on the callii^ of 
new Parliaments has been the constant ne- 
oessity of an immediate supply> ^d not 
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that a bill of that natare was ever consi* 
dered as essential to the Constittrtion^ 

In 1727^ upon the acce^ioti of bis late 
Majesty^ it appears from the GounciUbooks^ 
that a bill was transmitted (though very 
feintly^ and as it were for fbrmi's sake re* 
commencfed,). for oontinuing' the duties 
which were to expire on the next 25 th of 
December, to the 25th of March following. 
The time of the King^s decease af&rding 
then little more than bare room for the new 
ejections before the season for the nsaA 
meeting of the Parliament, whidi did not 
meet that year until the 23th of November^ 
something might have been said in istxppott 
of the necessity of such a hill : and it is in 
the re(X>lIection of some persons tben 
members of the House of Common^ and 
now of the first rank in his Majesty's ser- 
vice, that the bill was notwithstanding, vi- 
gorously opposed, and supported by argu- 
ments of present expediency only; such as 
the lateness of the season, and the hasaid 
of suffering the duties to expire*. 
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' But v^ a{^rehend that the diflfereace of 
the present drcumstanoes from those^ and 
mdeed from any others, is too obvioas to 
pass \irithout notice. 

From the day of his Majesty's happy ac« 
cession there was almost a year to come be* 
fore the tisual meeting of the Parliament. 
The duties were to contintie for a year and 
two nuxiths, besides a vote of farther credit 
to Government. 

We hope that hi&Majesty^ through your 
€Srace's mediation^ will hove been pleased 
ialresLdf ta condescend to our request; aoci^ 
we m&y add^ to the wishes of all his faith* 
ful subjects here^ by directing an immedi- 
ate dissolution and a s^pe^y issuing of hew 
'Writs, to prevent the almost infinite and 
irretrievable mischiefs, in which the country 
would be otherwise involved. — ^When that 
(riiall be done, the Parliament is supposed 
to ineet as soon as it is chosen, the inter- 
mediate prorogations bdng occasional and 
dkcretionary ; and tiiie causes assigned for 



somxiioning ou^t to be of Buch matter as 
might instantly be prodeeded tqpon* 

But we fear that a wpply cannot with; 
tnitb^ nor with any^lour of truth, now^ 
nor in some time to C9ine, be ceriified as 
one of the«e causea t^*-hor when the ob- 
jection is made» (as it niost assuredly would 
be,) can we think ^of stny sufficient argur- 
ment to answer it. That of precedents is 
the strongest that can be urged ; but it 
will fall to the ground, by saying, that the 
case is not similar; and that no instance c^n 
be produced^ where a Parliament has beea 
summoned in this kingdom, when there 
has not been at the same time a large ar- 
rear due to the establishxnent, unprovided 
for, and of course an immediate want of a 
supply. 

Upon these grounds, (in case upon the 
arrival of the packets we should be ho- 
noured with your Grace's commands to 
oecute, the plan proposed in our letter of 
the seventh of this month,) we shall firrt 
proceed to dissolve the Parliament, from 
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\frh\ch step there can be no bad conse* 

quence, in any event. We propose then 

to transmit from the Council such bills only 

as can be liable to no exception ; which, 

we are convinced^ will be the sense of the 

whole Council. We mnst then submit 

what is to be done afterwards to your 

Grace's wisdom, upon which we have the 

firmest reliance. 

If our method of proceeding is ap- 
proved of by your Grace and his Ma- 
jesty's other Ministers, we shall be most 
extremely happy in thinking that your 
Grace, in the first place, and that we our- 
selves, the Parliament, and the whole king- 
dom, are freed from a great impending 
distress. 

But if we are so unfortunate as not to 
have made ourselves understood, or if we 
are judged to be mistaken in our notions 
of his Majesty's true service^ we must con- 
dude, that the bills sent by us will not be 

leturned, the whole proceeding postponed, 

I .■-. 
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and the calling of a new Parliament delayed 
to a more distant time. 

We must therefore remain under great 
anxiety of mind, till we know the determi- 
nation upon this measure : the keeping the 
elections depending would be of itself a 
spring of discontent^ that would afterwards, 
we fear, bring a torrent after it that could 
not be withstood. 

Your Grace does not want to be in- 
formed, that people of all ranks here, as 
well as in other places, are more curious 
and inquisitive into business than they were 
formerly, and are every day more prepared 
to take advantage of inaccuracies either of 
substance or form. We cannot suppose, 
that it is to us only that this difficulty has 
occurred. We doubt not it is already- the 
subjept of expectation in the minds of 
those, who wish to distinguish themselves 
in publick business ; and if ever it should 
be brought into question, it will be insisted 
upon . more strenuously by those,' who un- 
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derstand the case^ and magnilSed by those 
who do not, as an object of fears and jea* 
lousies of the most dangerous kind. 

We cannot therefore but entertain san- 
guine hopes, that this usage, which appears 
to us at this time unnecessary and untenable, 
and at no time the essence of the Consti- 
tution, will now be dispensed with ; and 
that it will appear to your Grace, that no 
real detriment can now or hereafter ao* 
crue to the Crown by the omission of 
sucK a bill : but the rejecting it (which we 
are persuaded would be the case) would be 
attended with very sad consequences in any 
season, but more especially in a new parlia^ 
ment, whose temper would long retain the 
impression it first takes; and a ferment 
would of course be diffused through the 
whole kingdom, which would be a most 
distressful scene at the opening of his Ma- 
jesty's reign, and when^ the state of publick 
afiairs is so precarious. 

We shall only beg leave to add, that 
your Grace's effectual interposition at this 

I 2 
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crisis^ will prove a most solid and lasting 
benefit, of which every serious and think- 
ing man in the kingdom will know the 
value, and we trust will be truly grateful 
for it. 

We think we have acquitted ourselves 
of our strict duty, and have no fear of of- 
fending by this representation ; from the 
consciousness we have of the integrity of 
our motives, — of our strong zeal and af- 
fection to his Majesty and his Govern- 
ment, — of our sincere desire to see the 
Constitution preserved entire, and our ap- 
prehensions of seeing the whole hazarded 
upon a point, which we in our consciences 
and judgments are convinced is unsub- 
stantial, — and of our zeal and wishes that 
your Grace, on your return to this king- 
dom, may find every circumstance of your 
administration agreeable to you. And we 
could not have forgiven ourselves, nor 
ought we to have been forgiven, if, as 
soon as we foresaw the danger, we had 
fatled to point it out to your Grace, until 
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it should have been too late to provide 
against it. 

We are, with the greatest truth and 
respect. 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
most obedient 
humble servants, 

GEORGE ARMAGH. 

SHANNON. 

JOHN PONSONBY. . 
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LETTER IL 



TO THE SAME. 



Dublin-Castz.i:, 

My Lord, Oec. 27, i76o. 

X OUR Grace cannot doubt of our having 
been affected with the greatest surprise, 
nor of our feeling the deepest concern, on 
our finding that our representation to joiir 
Grace, dated the 23d of November, had 
produced an effect so contrary to our hopes, 
and that our intentions should be so far 
mistaken by your Grace, as that when the 
order was transmitted by his Majesty's 
Privy-Cogncil of England to the Privy- 
Council here, your Grace was not pleased 
either yourself to condescend, or would not 
direct others (by whom your Grace's orders 
are usually signified to us, and whose total 
silence, as well upon, as since the occasion, 
can only in one way be accounted for) to 
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furnish us with any one reason that might 
rectify our own mistake^ or might induce 
others to change the opinion upon which 
we and they had proceeded; and we must 
submit to your Grace, whether the ends of 
his Majesty*s service might not more pro- 
bably have been answered without this act of 
seeming severity, or whether any end can 
be answered by it, except that of rendering 
us as contemptible in the eyes of this peo- 
ple, as we must appear to have been in 
your Grace's estimation. 

Yet although we have too just cause of 
apprehending that your Grace's good opi- 
nion and favour are withdrawn from us, we 
think it still a duty incumbent on us, so long 
as we are continued in his Majesty's service, 
to transmit to your Grace such accounts, 
as we hope, for his Majesty's information, of 
what has hitherto passed with regard to this 
difficult and perplexing transaction. 

The letter from the Privy-Council of 
England was taken into the most serious 
consideration two days successively, the 
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18th and iQth of this month, in as full .a 
Council as could be brought together ; all 
lords within fifty miles of Dublin having 
been summoned to attend : and we must 
say, (how little soever our testimony nnay 
be wanted in this case, or how little weight 
it may at present carry in any,) that there 
could not be a greater harmony of affec- 
tion, nor a warmer zeal for giving the 
strongest and most convincing proofs of 
duty and loyalty to his Majesty in the breast 
of any of his subjects, than in those lords 
who were there assembled. Diversity of 
opinions there was, and still remains among 
them ; and the point of difference seemed 
to us to be, whether the nominal or real 
service of his Majesty's Government ought 
to have the preference; it being a matter of 
great difficulty with Lords, and as we 
thought, with the major part of them, whether 
they, conceiving themselves bound by the 
most solemn oaths as Privy-Counsellors to 
give the best advice that occurred to them, 
couldj though required by the highest au^ 
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Ihority, advise and recommend a measure, 
which, it was not denied by any, might in 
its consequences obstruct the very service 
they had sworn to promote. 

This consultation ended with an order 
to a Committee to prepare a bill or bills 
containing more material causes than those 
already offered for calling a Parliament: 
the Committee met on Monday last ; a bill 
was offered for continuing the duties already 
granted by Parliament to his Majesty, for 
three months from the 25th of December 
1761, the day on which they are to expire; 
and without further proceeding the Com- 
mittee adjourned itself to the 12th of next 
month. 

As the consequences of delay can imme- 
diately affect the. people of this kingdom 
only, we have rather wished to avoid a 
hasty determinatioti; as hitherto it has not 
seemed to be in our power, if we had wish- 
ed it, to have procured any other but a ne- 
gative determination upon that sort of bill 
which lappears to be expected, though not 
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expressly required from us ; besides that it 
would be no easy task for us to endeavour 
to reconcile to others that which we could 
not say we Iiad reconciled to our own judg* 
ments : it has therefore^ after many expe- 
dients offered, been concluded on all sides 
to be more respectful, to make no return, 
until such a one can be n^ade, as shall be 
previously known will be received as satis- 
factory ; and in the mean time we must 
submit to the inconveniencies which by this 
misunderstandii?g have fallen upon us. 

But this short pause affords us an oppor- 
tunity of laying the motives of our past 
conduct before your Grace more fully than 
we have done, not having apprehended 
they would be called into such strict ques- 
tion, and also of declaring our sentiments 
more explicitly with regard to what may be 
to come : and we humbly hope, and con- 
fide in your Grace, that this explanation 
on our part offered in justification of our- 
selves may undergo the consideration of 
those of his Majesty's Ministers, who may 
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bave imagined that we have been wanting in 
our duty to his Majesty, or have been at- 
ternptipg to innovate upon the constitution 
of this, country. 

We are informed by report, (the only 
light we have now to walk by,) that we are 
supposed to. have formed this entire plan, 
before we oflfered our opinions upon the 
expediency of immediately dissolving the 
late, and of calling a new Parliament ; and 
that we produced it piece by piece, as we 
thought the execution of it might be best 
secured : we confess, we are almost ashamed 
of endeavouring to clear ourselves of such 
an imputation ; at the same time we can 
^ay no more in answer to it, than that it 
has not the least foundation in truth, and 
as far as a negative is capable of being 
provedj we could prove that such a suspi- 
cion is most inj prions to us: the first 
thought was sudden ; the shortness of the 
time allowed no leisure for slow deliberation ; 
every form of calling a Parliament was not 
present to our minds, nor did the difficulty 
now in question occur to any one of us. 
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until it was mentioned in Council on Fri- 
day the 21st of November, two days before 
the date of our letter on the subject to your 
Grace. We saw the reason of the case, 
and so did every Lord of the Council pre- 
sent; and we hoped that the reason might 
carry it through. This is the whole of the 
management that has been used ; and we 
must with some confidence ask your Grace, 
whether our conduct since we have had the 
honour of serving the Crown under your 
Grace's inspection, tallies with this disinge- 
nuity, of which we are told we stand sus- 
pected? 

We shall not detain your Grace with re^ 
peating arguments upon the point itself^ 
already, as we must conclude, thought in- 
sufficient. The right of certifying money- 
bills originally from the Council, we never 
meant to question. Every Lord of the 
Council has been explicit in declaring that 
right, and will be ready to vindicate and 
support it upon every occasion of necessity, 
where the necessity shall arise in the natu- 
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ral course of things, and is not created 
evidently for that purpose : and as we con- 
ceived his Majesty's prerogative (by which 
we understand a right inherent in the 
Crown) to be in no way concerned in this 
question, we thought that present expedi- 
ency might with safety be consulted, as not 
only the intention, but the very letter of 
Poyning's Law, taking the explanatory act 
along with it, was as eflectually complied 
with, and generally understood to be so, 
by certifying a money-bill into England, 
the matter of which has been first proposed 
in the House of Commons, as if it were 
originally begun in the Council. 

When we considered present expediency, 
we thought there never was a season in 
which the Privy-Council could with less 
certainty than at present take upon them 
to foresee the several contingencies, and to 
settle all the various possible relations of 
his Majesty's revenues and establishments 
in this kingdom, which may happen from 
this time to the 25th of December 176I,, 
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when any money-bill they should have now 
certified must commence : many new laws 
for the better collecting the duties were also 
passed in the last session, and are now in 
experiment, the diffa-ent effects of which 
may make it necessary to change the rates 
of particular duties; and if any plan of that 
sort should be in the minds of the leading 
Members of the House of Commons, whe- 
ther for the advancement of his Majesty's 
revenue, or for the ease of the subject, and 
they should find themselves prevented by a 
bill prepared for them, that consideration 
might serve as a reason for rejecting the bill, 
even with those who otherwise might be 
induced to treat it with more delicacy • 

But the manner in which the la^ bill of 
that nature which was ofiered to the House 
of Commons in the year 17^7 y (and which 
was fi-ee from any of those objections that 
may now be apprehended,) made its passage 
through the House, and the unanimous 
resolution, declared to be a standing or- 
der of that House, which immediately fol- 
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lowed, and ' seems to have been a sort of 
stipuUtion for the passing it, has intailed 
new and insuperable difficulties Upon those 
who have now the honour of serving the 
Crown ; and was a condition that, we must 
su[^se^ would not have been submitted to, 
if the passing of the bill, which was at that 
time necessary, could have been obtained 
upon easier terms. 

Upon these considerations we could not 
apprehend it would be thought criminal in 
U9 to advise that the Commons of Ireland^ 
as the most convincing proof of their loy- 
alty and aflection, should be indulged in 
the liberty of offering to his Majesty in the 
first session of his reign the usual, or 
(should the exigencies of Government re- 
quire it) larger supplies, of their own free 
will and motion ; rather than for the sake 
of forcing upon them at most a nominal 
and ineffectual bill of supply, to hazard the 
real supply ; and disincline them from set- 
ting about with cheerfulness to make a sure 
provision for the discharge of those large 
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sums voted to his late Majesty in the last 
session of the late Parliament^ the payment 
of which is only secured by a vote of credit 
of a different representative. 

That a bill now to be transmitted wo^ld 
be rejected, seems to be put out of ques- 
tion, even by those Lords who are the most 
ready to certify it But that to some may 
be an event, in which they from their situ* 
ation may look upon themselves as not 
accountable. We, whilst we are continued 
by his Majesty's favour in the high trust 
now committed to us, should think our- 
selves the worst of servants, if we did not 
look a little further into the consequences 
of measures, in the execution of wjiich we 
are to have a share ; and consider that his 
Majesty will take the sense of his Parlia- 
ment as the sure criterion by which he will 
judge, whether his business is well or ill 
conducted, and of the merit and demerit of 
those, whom he shall be pleased to employ 
in his service. 

We are persuaded (whatever the disposi- 
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tioQ of the nation may be in other points^) 
that in any House of Commons that could 
be elected here, there would not be a man 
whose heart would not be full of duty, loy- 
alty, and affection to his Majesty ; yet it is 
no inconsistent supposition, that much un- 
easiness may be created to Administration, 
if the gentlemen who compose that House 
in the ensuing Parliament, should meet to- 
gether not a little disturbed and agitated by 
this measure, certainly much sowered by 
the expence which the delay of issuing the 
iTvrits must unavoidably occasion, and with 
minds fretted and ulcerated by the animo- 
sities with which such tedious disputes and 
competitions must necessarily be attended. 
But there is reason to apprehend still 
worse consequences, should the body of the 
people, incapable of judging of the precise 
value of forms, and therefore the more apt 
to conceive unreasonable jealousies and sus- 
picions of what is represented to them by 
superiors merely as such, be influenced by 
their fears, or by the artifice of factious 

K 
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persons, to exact n^w tests from their re- 
presentatives ; which practice has been eariy 
set a foot^ and is daily spreading Itself in all 
parts ! and thei^ may be too much reason 
to fear^ that many amongst the candidates 
rnay^ in the course of a long and violent 
ferment, be drawn into a compliance^ and 
may plead the obligation^ or the dread of 
the consequences of violating it, as a reason 
for an obstinate and general opposition. 

We must again submit to your Grace> 
whether we, as being supposed to be not 
unacquainted with the temper of the pec^te 
of Ireland^ and the several views ol those 
distinct parties which hav? ^ver subsisted in 
it, were not obliged to lay these matt^^ 
before your Grace, and his Majesty's other 
Ministers; and whether we might not 
have had some hope they would be listened 
to in a pointy which^ until we are better 
informed, we must say doth not afiect the 
prerogative, the Constitution, nor any one 
law of either kingdom : and we must once 
more, for the last time, with al( deference 
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reoommend it to yoor Grace's consideration, 
whether aiiy measure can be devised more 
fot his Majesty's service, than that bis Ma* 
jesty should be gradously pleased, through 
your Grace's interposition, and that of his 
Majesty's principal Ministers, who are de^ 
servedly possessed of the esteem and con* 
^dence of all his Majesty's subjects, to 
yield so much to the advice of his servants 
here, as to dispense with this matter of ' 
fyri^,^ which cannot now be observed but 
at the expenoe of substantial inconvenieo- 
cies ; and the loss of which, if it is thought 
of value enough, may be reckemed at any 
other seoson, when the circumstances df 
affitkd shall be mdre apt, the disposition of 
the Parliament shall have been tried and 
knowuy and the temper of the people been 
better prepared to receive it. Otjier bills 
are now preparing of njore material import 
than those already certified, in which we 
confess that the form of the proceeding 
was alone considered t ' although, if the 
causes coxitained in the bilk upon the calling 
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the last Parliament were to be examined 
according to their strict value^ they mi^t 
also have been said to have been insufficient* 
But the Council^ as it is now constituted^ 
do not propose to transmit those or any 
bills^ until it is in some way intimated^ 
whether there may not be such material 
causes ofiered^ as wilt be deemed sufficient^ 
although the usage for many years past 
should not be literally observed. 

But if that indulgence cannot upon any 
consideration be obtained^ and a money-bill 
must in all events be certified^ we^ as Lords 
Justices, must now with the utmost concern 
that can be felt by men^ declare to your 
Grace, that we cannot set our hands to that 
certificate; and therefore, as it is not in our 
intention to obstruct, although it is not in 
our power to perform, that service, and as 
the signature of the chief Governors to 
such a certificate is by law necessary to 
make it effectual, we do upon the most 
serious and sober consideration request of 
your Grace, if this mattar must be exe- 
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cuted, to remove that obstacle, by recom- 
mending to his Majesty some other person 
or persons to take the charge out of our 
hands ; and that the commission by which 
we are impowered to act, may be super* 
seded. We are not so infatuated as to be 
blind to the consequences which may fol- 
low to ourselves upon this step, which we 
are driven by necessity to take ; nor to the 
constructions which our conduct may re* 
ceive ; and it must surely be a very urgent 
necessity that drives us to it. If this were 
a premeditated purpose, the result of arti- 
fice and intrigue, we should have hardly 
pitched upon this time, when the whole 
body of all his Majesty's subjects (and we 
with the foremost of them) are joining with 
one voice and mind in the admiration of his 
royal virtues, and endeavouring, as we have 
been within our narrow sphere, to lay a 
foundation for the future honour and quiet 
of his government ; we should not, we 
must repeat it to your Grace, have chosen 
this time for exposing ourselves to the dan* 
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ger of being represented to his Majesty as 
deviating from the strict path of duty in any 
article* But our own integrity must be 
our support ; and we are convinced in our 
consciences^ that we give a more substan- 
tial evidence of our duty and attachment to 
his Majesty/ by offering in these circum^ 
stances to retire from his Majesty's service, 
than we could by retaining our stations, 
after we were deprived of all weight, credit, 
esteemj^ and confidence, that 6ught to attend 
them. 

There is no doubt that this would be our 
condition, if we were to recede from our 
unanimous opinion, when it shall be evi-f 
denj; to all who know us, that nothing has 
intervened, that could ipfluence our judg- 
ments^ or rectify our mistakes with respect 
to the point itself; as wc have been obliged 
to declare to the Frivy-Council (to clear 
Ourselves from the suspicion of concealing 
information from them) that your Grace 
had not been pleased to honour us with 
any communication upon it. As w^ ci^n-B 
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not cany our views be}^ond this kingdom, 
we are not to judge how fer any civil strug- 
gj^ may call for the attention of his Ma- 
jesty's Council in England ; but when we 
foresee troubles and animosities likely to 
arise^ and we had in our own time such 
experience of the very bad efiects and of 
the long duration of the national ill-ho* 
mour^ we hope it will not be thought inde- 
cent in us to persist in advising, as long as 
we have a right to ofier advice, that some 
allowance may be made by his Majest/s 
Ministers for the difference of the state of 
this kingdom in the present time, from the 
low, unsettled, weak and depopulate condi- 
tion of it even at the time of the Revolution; 
and that, the temper of Administration, 
though the Q>nstitution remains the same, 
might in some respects be accommodated 
to this change. 

If it should appear hereafter that our ap- 
prehensions are without foundation, we 
shall with reason be condemned, as having 
taken a very false measure of the temper of 
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the country, with the care of which we 
have been intrusted ; but if it should hap- 
pen otherwise^ we may still have it in our 
power, as we shall certainly have it in our 
inclination, to give such proofs as cannot 
be questioned, of our loyalty, duty, and in- 
violable affection to his Majesty, by appear- 
ing in the support of his Majesty's Crown 
and Government ; by maintaining true, le- 
gal, constitutional dependency of this king- 
dom upon Great Britain ; and by using such 
influence as we may retain, in composing 
those animosities and divisions, which we 
have great reason to fear it will be difEcult 
to prevent. 

We are, &c. 

G. A. 

s. • 

J. P. 
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whidi tooik its riae in the Irish Privy-Coandl, and after having 
been oertifi«d into England under the authority of the Act of 
10 Henry VII. ch. 4. as the cause and consideration of calling 
a new Farliament, and heen returned from thencc> was intro> 
duced into the House soon after their meeting. 
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X RISE up^ not without a very great de* 
gree of reluctance^ to oflfer any thing to the 
consideration of the House, upon a ques- 
tipn which so many imhappy circumstances 
have rendered a question of so much pub- 
lick notoriety ; in which the privileges of 
this House are supposed to be so very 
deeply afj^cted ; and whidi the attendance 
of the House upon this day has marked 
out to the publick as a question of no very 
ordinary expectation. 
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There is one disadvantage. Sir, and I 
know but of one, under which the friends 
to this bill labour; and that is. Sir, the 
difficulty which always attends the re- 
moving of prejudices, however weak and ill- 
grounded in themselves ; which under fair 
appearances, under plausible and captivating 
names, have insinuated themselves into the 
m'mds of gentlemen. 

Before, Sir, I take the liberty of offer- 
ing any thing directly to the question, it is 
necessary, however, that one impression 
should be removed; too weak indeed to 
have had any influence on the good under- 
standing within the House, but which has. 
Sir, been circulated without doors, and not 
without its effect ; as if there ever was an 
idea entertained either in Great Britain or 
this kingdom, by any one individual, that a 
single shilling was to.be raised in this coun- 
try without the consent of this House; 
or that it should be subject to any bur- 
then or imposition whatsoever, not only 
without the sanction, but without the po^ 
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sitive order of the representatives of the 
people : and I hope. Sir, the House will 
give me credit, when I assure them, that if 
I thought from the passing this bill there 
was a remote distant possibility — if it had 
even the remotest tendency to any such 
idea, no circumstance or situation whatso- 
ever could induce me to stand forward as an 
advocate for so ruinous and so destructive 
an opinion. 

And, Sir, great part of this debate hav- 
ing arisen, in my opinion, from a misap- 
prehension of the question, I shall beg ^ 
leave even at this hour, and in this stage df 
the debate, to call back the attention of the 
House to what is, or at least to what I 
think is, the real question before us, '^he 
question is not. Sir, as I have already said, 
and it cannot be too often repeated, whe- 
ther money can or cannot be raised without 
the consent of this House ; it is not. Sir, 
whether a money-bill may or may not take 
its rise in this House ; (no man can hesi- 
tate upon that ;) but it is simjply this ; — 
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whether the Crown likewise has not vested 
in it by the Constitution a power of bring- 
ing in^ in the first instanqe^ every sort of 
bill whatsoever^ and of course inclusively 
such a bill as this^ which is now under your 
consideration. 

All the arguments upon which this bill 
has beai opposed, as far as I have been 
caj^ble of observing, are reducible to one of 
these four heads : 

1. Positive statute. 

2. Parliamentary precectent. 

3. Objections arising to the peculiarity oC 
this identical bill. 

4« Arguments drawn from analogy to 
the practice of the British House of Com^ 
mops. 

So far gentlemen's arguments go toge-r 
there, and form one body. Afterwards 
they branch off into separate parts ; and 
one must trust to one's memory to coUeot 
some of that variety of argument wbich 
has fallen from different gentlemen^ dii^ 
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fiersed and scattered through this wide de- 
bate. 

It is. Sir, one of the happinesses of this 
Constitution, that we are never left at a loss^ 
but may always appeal to dear and positive 
law : and if ever there was a law, which, 
from the aid it had in view, and from the 
means it made iise of for the attainment 
of it, was clear and unambiguous, and 
which must preclude all diversity of opinion, 
it is the law which has now and upon so 
many other occasions been the subject of 
your. consideration* Nothing is more evu 
dexit, than that by this act all bills to be 
certified in the first instance were such as 
^ould be approved, not by either House of 
Parliament, but by the PrivyXouncii, and 
by the Privy-Council only : the House of 
Commons, so far from reserving to th^n- 
selves a right to bring in, in the first in- 
stance, a naoney-bill, or any bill whatsoever, 
hy their consent to this act expressly pre- 
cluded themselves from it. No bill could 
be considered during the course of the 
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Parliament, ^l^ich had ' not been certified 
by the Council before the meeting of it* 
As long therefore as this law stood un-en- 
larged, the House of Commons, so far firom 
having an exclusive right to bring in a 
money-bill, had not even a right in com>- 
mon with the Privy-Council ; so far from 
engrossing, they did not even shiare this 
right ; there was not the smallest possibi- 
tty of their participating in the smallest 
-degree, in the first suggestion of any bill 
^whatsoever. 

One argument indeed has been throwh 
out,- which is not without ingenuity, though 
-it- is totally without foundation ; as if a 
money-bill could not have been in contem- 
:platioa at the time of Poynings's Law *, 

' * So called from Sir Edward Pojmings, Lord De- 
• pnij of Ireland in the tenth year of Heniy the Se- 
venth, 1495. • 

•<* . ... ■ . 

There are two laws in Ireland khowii by this denck 
minatibn. The first, ID Henry VII. ch. V whiich 
■j^6 Use to- the^ qu^sliQn * "discussed in the present 
speech. The other, 10 Henij VII. chV25,T)y which 
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liecauae no subsidies were granted in this 
kingdom at that time. Sir^ if that Parlia- 
ment could have forgot the subsidies which 
^were granted^ and which are still upon re^ 
cord in the 49th of Edwani the thirds and 
in. the 19th of Edward the fourth,, they 
oQuld not. possibly be strangers to a very 
heavy tax which was laid upon every acre of 
arable land by that very Parliament wfaidi 
passed Poynings* Act ; so that so far from 
having escaped their attention, it is more 
probable that it was one of the immediate 
objects under their consideration : and in- 
deed, Sir, not only the Act, but the reason 
of the thing, makes it probable ; for the 

all the laws of England made before that ttipe wer^ 
re-enacted« and made the statute-law of Irdand. See 
. filackstoiie*s Commsvtaiiies^ 1. 102^ 4to. The 
fonner of these acts was for near a century a subject 
of frequent debate in Ireland $ particularlj in 169S 
aiid 17693 but at length the question was laid at rest 
bjr the new constitution of Ireland establish in 
1782; which waa itself aboUshed by the Act of 
Uiuon in ISOO. 
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4 

great object of Poynings* Law being to fei^ 
ta*pose the authority of the Crown, thaft 
laws oppressive to the peofiie might not bt 
passed by die violence of domestical: &etionai^ 
it is probable th^ levying mon^ itn{»t>i- 
perly, which was one of ^ severed op- 
pressions^ was at least one of the obj^scts 
xrf. that law. Nay, Sir, the great betted 
ijpropos^ by Poynings* Act was, thte aboli- 
tion of coigne adid livery, of coshering *> 

*. " The most wicked and mischievoas custome of 

all others^ was that of coigne and livery, often 

l)ef0re iHentiotieds S^ich cbn^isted ifi t^kitig oftn^'s- 

-ttieate^ horse-meat^ and mdney^ of aH. fhe iahabitaiits 

of the cotmtiy^ at the wiH and pleasure of die siAdier, 

who^ as the phrase of scripture is, did eat vp thepeo^ 

pie as it were bread; for that he had no other enter- 

^t^inrtient. l*his ejitortidn was originally Irish; 'for 

"they used to lay bonttghi [jTee-qaarter, or d)minu- 

tadon for it in mohey,^ tipoti their people^ and iiSVter 

'^ave their soldier ariy other pay : Biit when the Eng- 

Ifeh had leartfed it/ they used it with noofe iiisdehdy, 

* afa'd made it more int6llerable : fyr this opptesskkk-Wias 

not temporary or limited either to place or time ; but 

betnusse there wias ^veiy 1«rhere "a cdntintiall Mrarre, 

offensive or defensive, and every lord <if' aCDtititr^, 
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and all the other savage and barbarous ex-» 
actions^ under which this country at that 

4 

and every marcher^ made warre and peace at bis pl^* 
mre^ it became uoiversall and perpetually and ixras 
indeede tbe most beavy oppressicm that e?er was used 
in any christian or heathen kingdom.*'^ - - - 

-•-'*' This extortioii of coiove and livskt was 
taken fiir the maintenance of thek men of wane | 
bnt their Irish exactions extorted by tbe Cbkftains 
and T^ists^ by colour of their baxbaroos sdignoiy;! 
were almost as grievous a burthen as the other; 
namely^ cosherinos^ which were visitations and 
progresses made by the lord and his fbUowen aniong 
his tenants : wherein he did eate them, (as the fing;- 
fidi proverb is) qnU ^ home and home* Sissikos of 
dte Iceme, of his fiunily/ (called, ksI^kstt) of his 
horses and hors-bc^res, of his dpgges and dog*boyes, 
and the like. And lastly, cuttings^ tallages, or 
SFEvniirGs, high or low, at his pleasure: all which 
made tbe lord an absolute tyrant, and the tennant a 
verie sbve and villain, and in one respect tnoie miie- 
rable than bond-slaves 5 for commonl/ the bond-slave 
is £sd by bis lord, but heere the lord was 64de liy his 

bond-sldve.*' 

A OisGoverie of the true Causes why Ireland 

was never entirely subdued, &c, by Sir Jaha 

Davyjs, 4tp. ifilS. pp. 173, i77. 

1*2 
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time labobrecL So far, therefore^ fitom 
there being a shadow or pretence, there was 
not even a possibility, of the Commons in- 
terfering in anj bill in the first instance* 

Now, Sir, what alteration was made by 
the act of Philip and Mary, that coald. af- 
fect the merits of this question ? The ob- 
ject of that act wias simply this ; — ^^to en- 
large the power of the Privy*Council, not 
of the House of Commons;^ to enlarge 
not so properly their power, as to enlarge 
the time of exercisiiKg it ; to enable them 
to certify bills after tlie meeting of the 
Parliament, which till then they had oidy 
been enabled to certify before it. This act 
left, and meant to leave, the power of the 
House of Commons exactly where it found 
it; neitfier abridged nor enlarj^ it. The 
power of which the House of Commons is 
now in possession, of bringing in heads of 
any bill, though in course of time it became 
one of the consequences of this law, was 
never priginally one of the objects . of it. 
For several •^years after the passing of this 



/ 



sftatiile^ the ComnKms did not claim to 
themselves any thing that looked like a 
right of interfering in the first instance. 
What they did, for many years passed un- 
der the mild and gentle name of a remem* 
branoe; it contained nothing more tlian a 
general wish, a distant intimation of their 
desire, that a law mi^ be framed to this 
or that particular purpose. From this ge-. 
itemhty it became more circumstantial wd 
mimite. ^That their wishes m^ht be more 
fully explained by diemselve&y and more 
aGcurately comprehended by the Council, 
tb^ d^oended into a fipecificaticii of parti- 
colar provisions ; tliey penned particular 
clauses^ which gradually worked themselves 
into! what are now called Headd of a bill, 
and which are treated with alt the parlia^ 

mentary foirms of proposition and debate, 
thett arie used upon any bills in the British 
House , of Commons* Now, Sir, it is a 
little extraordihaiy^- and not a little unrea* 
«mabk, that the House of Commons, 
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haviiDg by practice acquired a right whkb 
the law did not mean to give them, of 
hringing.in bills in the first instance in 
common with the Council, should, not 
content with participating iii .this rights 
undar colour of this very law attempt to 
exclude the Council from, it; when the 
object of the law was clearly to confine it 
to them. 

Sir, as subsidies were the immediate ob- 
ject of Poyning's Law, so between this 
law and the statute of Philip and Mai7> 
oth^ subsidy bills were passed; so that 
subsidies appear at least as much as any 
other bills to have been an object in view. 
Sir, if I had been an enemy to this bill, I 
would first have moved for the repeal of 
Poyning's Law. Till that obstacle was re- 
moved, I should have had no hopes of sue* 
cess : an obstacle. Sir, which I hope never 
will be removed, which has always been 
looked upon as the charter and security of 
the British and Protestant interest in this. . 
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country, and which in all the vicissitudea 
of this Government, as the true or felse 
interests of it have prqxmdenited^ has been 
revered or attacked . We know. Sir, that one 
of the conditioas of the Papists in 1 66 1 , was, 
the repeal of this act ; we know that the 
first act of the pretended Parliament of King 
James was the repeal of it ; and, if we' had 
no other reason, that would be sufficient, 
that alone must endear it to this House. 
But, Sir, in whatever light it may appear, no 
one has a right to^uestion the expediency of * 
this or any other law, till the repeal of that 
law is the direct ob|ect before you : while 
it stands uoattacked, it ought to stand un- 
impeached. I hold to the lisw ; I have no 
other security ; no man has any other se- 
curity for what is great or valuable amongst 
qs. — Here, Sir, therefore, the argument 
might very safely be i^ted. 

But, Sir, if it were necessary or possible 
to add strength to this law, which has stood 
so long and so £lrn^ly, as one o£ the pillars 
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of the Constitution, and which, though sm 
often attacked, has never been impaired ; 
if it were possible to throw light upon a 
thing so evident and glaring, what catn do 
it more effectually, than the uniform and 
uninterrupted practice of Parliament from 
the tenth of Henry VIL to this hour ? And, 
Sir, I take it to be a truth that will not be 
controverted, that from the passing of 
Poynings* Act to this hour, it has been the 
constant and regular usage in evety Parlia- 
ment where money has been granted either 
at the first or any subsequent session of it, 
that there have been transmitted before the 
meeting of such Parliament one or more 
money-*bills, since that name has been 
adopted, and subsidies before, excq>t in 
a single instance. Do you appeal to the 
letter of the law ^ the Statute-Book will 
answer you. Do you appeal to the spirit 
and intention of it? the Journals will con- 
fote you. Each of these authorities, sin- 
gle, would be sufficient ; united, they are 
irresistible. 
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' But, Sifj if precedents which are the 
sense but of one branch of the legislature; 
oonld have no weight against law, which is 
the sense of the whole legislature, how 
much less weight can the resolutions of the 
House have against law and precedent, 
which is the practice of the House ? No 
man, I suppose, will set their words against 
their actions, or adhere to their resolutions 
when they are contradicted by their prac- 
tice. But, Sir, if this bill were to be ar- 
gued upon this ground simply, it is unex- 
ceptionable, as hr as regards the resolutions 
of the House in 1692 ** Whoever con- 



* These resolutions^ which were passed by the 
House of Commons of Ireland in October 169^, were 
asfoUownt 

1. '' That die reason why the said bill [ioipoBing a 
tax upon corn-lands] was rejected^ is^ that the same 
had not its rise in this House. 

2. " That it was and is the undoubted right of the 
Commouis of Ireland in Parliament assembled, to pre- 
pare and resolve the . ways and m^ns of raising 
money. 
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8iders5 Sir, the ingratitude of those times 
to their great deliverer, irt endeavouring to 
abridge the known prerogative of the Crown 
at a time when by the exercise of that very 
power they were freed from every evil they 
could a[^rehend, and placed in the enjoy- 
ment of every blessing they could desire, 
will, I am sure, think with me. By us, I 
am confident, by this House of Commons, 
those resolutions will be considered, as they 
were by the loyalty of the subsequent Par- 
liaments in Queen Anne*s time and that of 
George the First, as an example not to be 
followed, but to be avoided. — ^As to the 
resolution of a money-bilFs taking its rise 
in the ways and means, the House refused 
to make that a standing order, last session. 
With the standing order of 1727> it com- 
plies ; it is therefore less exceptionable in 
that respect. The argument gathers 

3« '' That it was and is tbe sdie 9nd luidoabted 
right of tbe CQinmoDs to prepaid beads of bills for tbe 
raising money^ 



*( 
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strength as it goes :--*not only law and pre* 
cedent support it, but the detached resolu- 
tions of the House ; they all coincide and 
conspire to make this a legale a regular^ and 
a constitutional bill. 

In order. Sir, to weaken the force of pre- 
cedents upon this occasion, a distinction 
has been attempted to be established, to 
shew that this bill is not in every minute 
circumstantial particular precisely and ex- 
actly the same with those whidi have been 
sent over on similar occasions. But, Sir, 
what is the nature of the objection ? it is 
not, that this bill does more than any other 
bill, but that it does less. They who op- 
pose this bill, object, that, instead of grant- 
ing a new supply, it is providing for the con- 
tinuance of an old one. That this might 
be, and I believe was, an objection on the 
part of the Crown, one may readily con-i 
ceiye. There is nothing. Sir, in which I 
aqi clearer, than that tjiey who preferred 
thes ending this species of money-bill, acted 
from the fullest conviction of their con. 
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sciences. But, Sir, I then thought,, and 
still think, that the CrqpHrn did hy the accej^- 
tance of it relax (very properly indeed) from 
the rigour of its right : and. Sir, if I thought, 
as many gentlemen do, that all Council 
money-bills were wrong, I should certainly 
think that the late Lords Justices^ had done 
less wrong than any of their predecessors ; 
I should flatter myself that this bill in some 
sort might have been supposed to have 
taken its rise in the House of Commons ; 
I should flatter myself that some points had 
been gained ; that it granted a smaller sum 
of money ; that it granted it for as small a 
term as it was ever granted fon 

Now, Sir, here let me observe two things: 
first, that there have been instances in 
which money-bills have taken their rise 
during the sitting of Parliament, in the 
Privy-Council : there have been instances 
in which the supply given, has been givai 
by the certified bill, for the whole two years. 
A money-bill's being certified, except 
upon the calling of a new Parliament, h^s 
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been long disused : this disuse arising from 

the lenity of the Crown, is brought as an 

argument against the existence of the right 

in the Crown. The moderation of the 

Crown in accepting this uncustomary mo- « 

ney-bill^ is brought as another reason 

against coming into it. Now, Sir, what a 

lesson is this to the Crown, never on any 

occasion to relax from the rigour of its 

right, lest we shall make ah ungenerous 

use of that moderation, and turn its own 

concessions against it 7 And here give me 

leave to say, the Crown does not intimate, 

as has been Asserted, that a money-bill was 

the only, though it does ihat it was one, 

atid perhaps the principal, cause of calling 

this Parliament. 

As to the analogy between this and tlie 
British House of Commons, every argu- 
Inent must be inconclusive, which means 
to a^imilate things that are in their very 
form and origin, in their very first concoc- 
tion, not only different, but opposite. Thfe 
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two Constitutions were once indeed upon 
the same model. To what bad purposes 
that Constitution was perverted^ stands au- 
thenticated not only in history^ but in the 
preambles of acts of Parliament. The 
House of Commons itself saw that it had 
been abused. Hiey saw^ that the cj of f cc t i wi 
of those abuses was necessary ; and ot their 
desire it was that they were corrected. The 
plan of Poyning's Act was, to remove the 
Constitution from the 'ground on which it 
stood ; to- change the model of it, and to 
make it not only different, but in some res- 
pects the very reverse of the English House 
of Commons. Would you relapse into 
your former errors ? Would you go bacfc^ 
and relinquish the experience of better 
times ? What is there so fatal and noxious 
in this money-bill ? Why, Sir, is that to 
destroy the Constitution now, unda: which 
the Constitution has subsisted undestroyed 
for two hundred years ? Do not let gentle- 
men imagine, that every diminution of the 



prerogative is an aGquisition ; or that every 
<diai)gQ of the Constitution, of course is an 
improvement of it. The whcJe of this 
Government is to be maintained : whoever 
disarranges o»e part^ disarranges the whole. 
Our duty. Sir, is not to innovate or to alter, 
biit to preserve the Constitution, a& it is^ 
entire. The passing this bill is no inno- 
vation : the doing it, is regular ; the not 
doing it, is otherwise. We shield ourselves 
behind the Law and the Constitution ; that^ 
Sir, is a full security against the feeble ef-- 
forts of popular prejudice, of warm, of ho- 
nest, but of mistaken men. Sir, if the 
advocates for this bill are mistaken, they 
are mistaken with very great authorities ; 
with eight Judges of Ireland ♦, and with 
twelve J udges of England ^ ; with positive 

* The opinions of the Judges of Ireland on this 
question were delivered to Lord Sidney^ Lord Lieu- 
tenant^ Feb. 14> 1692-3. 

t The (pinion of the £nglish Judges on the same 
subject^ were given to King William the Thirds June 
' QQ, 1693. 
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sttttut^ with uniform precedent ; with the 
sense <^ forty Parliaments^ and the prackit 
of jpear three hundred years^ 
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The bill passed*^ the numbers for it being' 

147; against it, 37. 
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Journals of the House of Commons of 
Ireland^ vol. vii. jE». 108 ; QAd of January y 
1762. 
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"The Right Hon. Mr.Secrelary Hamil- 
ton acquainted the House^ that he had a 
message from his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant^ to this House^ signed . by his 
Excellency^ and he presented the same to 
the House ; and the message was read by 
Mr. Speaker^ and is as follows : 

" '* DUNK HALIFAX. 

^^ I have it in command from his Majesty^ 
to inform this House^ that after the most 
conciliatory eflfbrts which his Majesty's 
moderation could dictate^ or his royal dig- 

M 
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nity permit^ afiairs have been bix>ught to 
an unhappy^ though, on his side, to an 
inevitable rupture, with the Court of 
Spain. 

'* In consequence of this event, and of 
the dangers to which this kingdom may 
thereby be particularly exposed, his Majesty 
has directed me to inform this House, that 
he has thought it necessary to make an 
immediate augmentation of five battalions 
to his forces on this establishment. 

" I have it likewise particularly in com- 
mand from his Majesty to assure thisHouse, 
tthat after the liberal grants which theParlia- 
ment of Ireland has made in the course of 
this session, it is with much regret he finds 
himself under the unavoidable necessity of 
making any application for fiirther supplies: 
but his Majesty having, in all exigencies, 
the mbst full and firm reliance on the ex- 
perienced afiection and loyalty of his £uth-^ 
ftil Protestant subjects of Ireland, enter- 
tains no doubt that this House will concur, 

M 2 
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with their usual unanimity and cheerful* 
tkesSy in those measures which the present 
"WBT has rendered so indispensably necessary 
for tl^e defence of his Majest)r*s Crown^ and 
of the religion^ laws^ and liberties of this 
kingdom. 

^^ I have directed estimates to be laid 
before you of the charge that will be in* 
curred by the proposed augmentation^'with 
as much exactness as it can be computed ; 
and this House may be assured^ that such 
sums as shall be granted^ will be applied 
with the strictest economy. 

^' I am sensible how unnecessary it 
would be for me to add any things on my 
part, in r^ard to a measure that comes so 
strongly enforced by the recommendation of 
the Crown, by the situation of affairs, and 
which is essential to the safety of this 
coimtry ; yet as I look upon this service to 
l)e of the utmost moment to the security 
and preservation of this kingdom, I shall 
consider your proceeding on it with ala- 
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ciity and dispatch the highest honour 
that. can be conferred upon my adminis* 
tration, 
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SPEECH 

DaBUTfiOD INTHB 

HOUSE OF COMMONS OF IRELAND, 

ON THB lUBJlCT Of 

A MESSAGE 

fllOM TBS 

tX>RD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, 

tN FEBRUABT^ 1752* 



SIR^ 

X HAVE listened with as much attention 
as I was able^ to every argument which has 
been offered in the course of this debate ; 
and though^ Sir^ I may differ very widely 
upon the wholti of this very interesting and 
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important question from many G^itlemea 
who have spoken upon it, it is some eon- 
solation to me that there are many, and 
those not slight, particulars, in which I 
have the good fortune to agree with them* 
Being, however, so unfortunate as to difi^ 
in opinion from Gehtleimen of great w^ijgfat 
and consideration in this country ; heing so 
unfoltunate as to difier from my honour^ 
ahle and learned friend near me *j I own^ 
Sir^ I feel myself at a loss, and cannot 
avoid being extremely diffident of my own 
ability. 

Nothing, Sir, has been, nothing can be 
said, of the afiection and liberality of Par- 
liament ; nothing has been, nothing can be 
said of the necessity of well-judged eco- 
nomy, that I do not subscribe to in al 
its latitude, and that I do not feel in all its 
force. I know indeed of nothing whidi 

,* It is believed^ that the gentleman here alluded 
to was the late Right Honourable Edmund Sextea 
Peiy j aflemards Speaker of the House of Cdbomods^. 
and in 1785 created Viscount t6ry. 
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would more dcBerve the indignation ofUrn^ 

liament^ than at this jimctnre even an en^ 

deavour to countenance any measure which 

might impose upon the freest and most 

willing House of Commons that^ I >bdiev^ 

e^er sat^ a single shilling of wild unheoea^^ 

wry expence. But> Sir, the intelligenoe 

which this message conveys^ the assistance 

-whieh this message soUdtSj is not founded 

upon rumour and uncertainty^ upon re^ 

mote events and possible contingencies^ 

The event upon which this application to 

Parliament is founded, has actually taken 

place ; and is of too' publick notoriety, to 

want the sanction and authaiticity of a 

Message.— There are two things^* Sir, 

which from the hearing that Message ready 

cannot^ I believe^ have escaped the most 

careless and inattentive observer; the 

first is^ that this intercourse and freedom 

of communication strongly marks out the 

harmony which subsists between the Crown 

and its Parliament. This method of ap^ 

plication^ Gentlemen s will:. recollect, was 
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introdttoed at the Revolution, when Kings 
were taught the respect due to Parliament; 
and. Sir, I do undertake to say, there is not 
a Message on the Journals of the IiisH 
House of Commons, which equals this in 
graciousness and condescension,— there is 
not one on the Journals of the British 
House of Commons, which exceeds it.^-^ 
The other circumstance is, that bis Majesty 
has hlended what it is so difficult to unite 
in any measure, the utmost temper with 
the utmost vigour. To ag^vate the bur- 
thens of war by an increase of strength an 
instant befcH^ it was necessary, would havi^ 
been exceptionable. To render your safety 
precarious by delaying an instant, after it 
was so, would have been unpardonable. 

Sir; there are two situations which in 
every period of time, and in every country 
o( the world, have been allowed not only 
to justify, but to demand, an augmentation 
of its strength : the first is, where you are 
to contribute to the relief of those to whout 
you are bound by affection, by gratitude^ 
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and by remote ties of interest ; and the 
next is^ when you are impelled by the less 
generous but more powerful motives of 
immediate and personal danger. These 
two drcumstances^ Sir^ detached and s^- 
rated^ have been always thought sufficiently 
ocmvincingi but united^ they have ever been 
hresistfble. This, Sir, I apprehend, is at 
this instant of time precisely the situation 
of this country. We are plunged by ne- 
cessity into inevitable war ; we have. Sir, 
one «^ of dangers, as, a part of another 
Power ; we have another set, which are 
appropriated and peculiar to ourselves. — 
Whoever would shew with effect the in- 
utility of this measure, must shew not one 
only, but both, of these things ; first, that 
there is no subsisting obligation whidi 
binds this country to any thing but its own 
immediate defence and protection; next, 
that any additional expencex)n that account 
js useless, because this country never will 
Jbe the object of an enemy; and if it should 
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be, from its intenud strength it wMl rest 
in perfect security. 

That this country may be an otgecl to 
.an enemy, is a question not now to be de*- 
bated. That it was so two years ago^ I 
have never yet met with any man who dis- 
puted. No man has a right to suppose 
that if the circumstances of the war had 
continued now exactly the same' as thejr 
were then, this object would have been laid 
aside: much less has any man ari^tto 
conclude, that the desire to effectuate a pur* 
pose will diminish, in proportion as theoa^ 
pacity to accomplish it increases. Whe- 
ther this country was an object in the idea 
of an enemy, depended upon inteUigenee, 
in which, however well authenticated, there 
was always a degree of doubt ; to oppose^ 
therefore, an augmentation o( strengthf 
and an increase of ocpence, had something 
colourable; it had something whioh> 
though it was not reason, yet looked 
like reason. That men should not fed oi| 
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^ttodunt of dangers, to which, however 
probable, they have not been exposed, is 
both natural and common ; but that they 
should be insensibte to dangers to which 
they have been exposed, and from which 
they have escaped, is neither natural nor 
oomnlbn. These two striking circum- 
stances mark the difference between your 
present situation, and your past. You 
know to demonstration that the distress of 
this dountry has been an object of the po* 
licy of France; you know to demonstra-» 
tion> that by this new accession of an 
enemy they are better able to' distress it ; 
and what is still more, you must know, 
that from this new circumstance it will be 
less in the power of Great Britain to de« 
fend it. The vicinity of Great Britain and 
of the English navy are great, but not in- 
fidlible, guards. From the nature of naval 
defence, it must be uncertain; from the 
nature of foreign protection, it must be 
sk)w. If almost the whole maritime 
strength of Europe were united for you. 
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instead of being united against you^ it 
might be eluded by a fiivourable wind of 
a few hours. For every assistance yoo 
must be indebted to the sea ; but if the 
conveyance were certain, from what re^ 
sources is this assistance to be drawn ? Is 
it upon the land forces of Great Britain 
you depend? With twenty-five thousand 
men in Germany ; with full that number 
in America ; with twenty thousand men in 
the East and West Indies, and in Africa 
and Gibraltar ; with five thousand at Bel- 
leisle ; — ^with an army of seventy thousand 
men, — totally independent of what must 
always be k^t at home for their own de- 
fence in dii&rent parts of Great Britain, 
and totally ind^ndent of that vast force 
which this new enemy will require, — can we 
expect that we shall always find a body of 
men ready at our command } 

Is it upon the navy of England that we 
are to rely ? If we had here the whole, the 
defence is uncertain ; but. Sir, a consider- 
able share of that navy must be kept for 
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the defence of Great Britain ; there must 
be one fleet on the French, and another on 
the Spanish coast. Grreat Britain has had 
during the course of the whole war two 
fleets in the West Indies, one at Jamaica 
and the other at the Leeward Islands ; one 
fleet in the East Indies, and another very 
considerable one in the Mediterranean: 
besides the convoys that are perpetually 
sent out for the security of the merchants. 
And now their fleets are called to the de- 
fence of their trade^ to the defence of their 
plantations, which are more endangered 
than ever and exposed to an attack, by long 
and perilous voyages of South America 
and the Spanish West Indies, the only 
vulnerable part of that vast and unexhaust- 
ed Monarchy. Before this new event, aa 
long as your security depended upon block- 
ing up a single port, it was well enough ; 
but now here is three times the coast to 
guard, while the force to guard it is three- 
fold less ; and our defence by being so ex- 
panded becomes weaker in every part. 
What are the expences of its revenue } 
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Let any man judge from their fleets and 
armies^ and from all those expaioes which 
though inseparable from, arenotpait (^, thdr 
regular establishment. That of the artiUery 
of the army in Germany in the last campaign 
amounted to one hundred thousand pounds: 
the forage of the army to two millions^ 
To this we must add the hire of fifteen 
thousand foreigners in the pay of Great Bri* 
tain; besides a subsidy of sixty thousand 
pounds per annum ; and for interest <^ 
money more than one hundred diousand 
pounds, great part of which is psud to fo« 
rrigners. We must not forget, that a con- 
siderable part of the money expended in the 
war, has been expended out of the king- 
dom. Supplies of sixteen millions per an- 
num have been raised ; and, to wind up 
the whole, a subsidy paid to the King of 
Prussia, which is exactly the amount of the 
nett revenue of Ireland. Now, Sir, let 
any gentleman suppose the wealth of Great 
Britain to be as ample as his imagination 
can form it ; can he suppose it able to en- 
large the plan of its expences ? And yet 
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every particular I have enumerated is ei^clu-* 
^ve of all ^he additional efibrts which are 
called for, — How, Sir, it has hitherto gone 
on^ has been long an object of astonish- 
ment ; and even by those, who wish its sue* 
cess the most, and who understand its inter** 
estfi the best, has never been accounted for. 
What in reality does this Message say 7 
In former times it was the great object 
of our politicks to prevent a union between 
France and Spain ; at another period, be- 
tween Spain and Austria; and millions 
have been expended with that view. A 
union of these three Powers was never 
dreamt of; but the addition of Russia to 
the number, would have been looked upon 
as inevitable ruin. What then does the 
Crown virtually say in this Message?; — 
'^ Because I would not suffer the most 
known and established rights of my subjects 
to be torn from them, because I have as* 
serted their rights, I am beset with ene^ 
mies ; because I have asserted them with 
success, thi^se enemies multiply. The 
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four great States which constitute the 
strength of the Continent^ are united 
against us. Nor is this all our difficulty : 
we have not only the Powers, but the 
passions of Europe to contend with ; — ^the 
hopes of Spain, young in the war; the 
despair of France ; the arrogance of Aus- 
tria, and the persevering insensibility of 
Russia.** — From one extremity to the other, 
what is there on the part of Great Britain ? 
Nothing but hireling and mercenary troops, 
who may perhaps hereafter fight under 
other banners, aiid become venal to a bet^ 
ter bidder. We have indeed oneAlly; but 
on'^ who is worn down by his love of en- 
terprize, by his spirit of adventure, and by 
those repeated efforts of intrepid courage^ 
which, when they are crowned with victory, 
;are denominated heroism, and, when unsuc- 
cessful, temerity. Such are our enemies and 
allies ; while Holland idly hopes to avoid the 
calamities of war, and to reap the benefits of 
peace, by artful negociations and timorous 
neutrality. In Europe, Sir, therefore, we 
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^te nothing but declared tod strong ene- 
mies feeble friends/ and Powers that con- 
sider their neutrality as friendship. Out 
of Europe^ the situation and extent of the 
war is the map of the globe. — At home^ 
every thing is giving way to a great and over- 
bearing system of the revenue : exorbitant 
sums borrowed at exorbitant premiums ; the 
country exhausted of men^ oppressed by 
taxes^ and pillaged by usurers* 

What then is the case ? Great Britain 
does not desire that your burthen should 
be heavier, that her's may be lighter ; the 
question is not about the proportion of ex*- 
pence in one case, or the Other. The truth 
is, that the efforts of that country have 
been stretched to the utmost : its faculties 
will go no farther : unless, therefore, you 
can supply some new defence for yourselves. 
Great Britain is apprehensive, that however 
it may be in her wish, it will not be in her 
power, to protect you. Her fleets and 
armies will be forced away to objects so 
numerous, at such a distance, and of so 

N 
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mudi magnitude and importance^ that it 
wiH^ I fisar^ be impossible /or her to give 
jou that assistance you may want. 

But, Sir, it is satd^ that the interests of 
this country are as peculiar and as detached 
as its situation; and that it should not be 
involred in any new expence on account of 
any new event in the system of Europe. 
Its poverty has been dilated upon ; its re- 
strsdnts in trade have beea lamented ; and 
from all these taken together it is argued, 
that this expence is totally unnecessary, 
and that it will be absolutely insupportable. 
If,Sir,the purport of theMessage under con- 
sideration were,likemanyMessages in Great 
Britain, to induce an additional expence, m 
order to give weight to some fcweign ne- 
gociation, to take power out of this scale 
and put it into the other, lest at some re- 
mote and distant period of time a possible 
evil might arise, the argument might per- 
haps be not totally without foundation. 
But if this is not your own -affair, I do not 
know what it is that peculiarly belongs to 
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you. The moment any Power declares 
war against Great Britain^ she declares war 
against every part of her dominions* 
There is no particular exception^ I believe 
in favour of this country. They are all 
equaUy liable to be attacked in their trade 
and in their territory. You are bounds there- 
fore^ to the defence of the one and of the 
other. On what other principle was it, 
that you thought it necessary to augment 
your forces upon the declaration of the \(^ar 
with France, but that you yoursdves w6re 
interested in the event, and became par-^ 
ties in the quarrel? Do you liot stand 
precisely in the same situation now, with 
Spain, that you did then with France? 
And do yod cease to pursue the same con* 
duct, only because your motives for pre^ 
serving it are stronger than ever) But, 
Sir,^ does not every man know that this war 
is not to support ai^y ideal balance, or any 
nnaginary system of speculative [lolitidis \ 
Has not this war been eminently marked 
out ds6& distinguished as a conimercialwtf ? 

n2 
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Does not every one know^ that this is the 
pursuit of every power in Europe ?— ^that 
the object in dispute is changed ; and in-* 
stead of coveting an immense extent of 
barren territory, they are now casting about 
. every where for some sources of wealthy 
arising from industry and trade ? 

But our trade, it is said, in some in* 
stances is to be restrained. This, Sir, in 
my opinion, is a topick both invidious and 
fallacious. Let us, however, suppose that 
it is so, and in the degree that is stated. In 
the ordinary affairs of life one is taught to 
believe, that the less one has to spare, the 
greater is the solicitude, the more is the 
anxiety with which we should watch over 
it. Who, Sir, can afford to lose his all, 
be that all ever so little ? Are not your 
branches of trade with Spain and Portugal, 
from the commodities exported the most 
beneficial, and from those imported the 
least prejudicial; and the balance of the 
trade upon the whole the most profitable 
of any^ to this country ? Must not the 
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obvious ccmsequence of an unsuccessful 
war be the subjecting these branches of 
tx^de to new restrictions^ and to higher du« 
ties ? And will any man say, you are not 
interested in these events, and that they 
are such as will justify supineness and 
neglect ? 

But, Sir, supposing that your trade is 
restrained, how does that particularly affect 
the merits of this augmentation ? What 
you call a restraint is not the restraint of 
to-day. You have been formed, you have 
grown up, you have flourished, under it. 
Every branch of the revenue, every supply 
from Parliament for a century has been 
granted under it. But when Gentlemen 
talk of restraints, it would be but candid 
to take likewise into their consideration, 
indulgencies. You will find that your 
trade has not been so properly restrained, 
as that the channel of it has been altered. 
While the market has been shut to your 
woollens, (though that only is true in 3 
certain degree, for both to your rsiw wool^ 
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and to your wool manufiK^tured into yara^ 
it is still open^) yet. Sir, it should be r^ 
merobered that markets have been opened 
to your provisions and your linen^ to which 
you had not the smallest claim^ and which 
the Parliaments of Queen Anne requested 
with the utmost submission, and received 
as the highest favour. In my opinion. Sir, 
it is not the interest of this country to set 
the example of distinction between it and 
Great Britain. He, Sir, who marks a se- 
paration of their interests, does what is th^ 
most likely thing in the w<»'ld to beget a 
reparation of their affections. Every body 
must have observed that these nationalprejur 
dices have been dying away, and that a more 
enlarged and liberal spirit is springing up in 
their room.— <*But, Sir, can an oppo^tipn to 
the measure now proposed be considered 
as a conduct likely to lead to an extension 
of our trade ? Will not Great Britain say, 
and will she not say with justice,-— ^^ You 
have basked in the sunshine of my fortunes, 
and very loyally have partaken of my pros^ 
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perrty ; but wben the hour oi distress wad 

come, I scmght, but could not Und you ; in 

tlie d»y of trial you forsook me."— In this 

vieiw alone. Sir, to refuse her your assist* 

aoice wodd be ingratitude ; and if your 

own immediate and personal safety should 

be endangered by such ilUjudged policjr, it 

-would be little short of madness. 

It is remarkable. Sir, in the Spanish 
Declaration of War, that after having pro- 
voked the Spaniards to enter into the views 
of the Court by every circumstance" that 
could irritate their resentment, they then 
poitut out to them the easy means of gra- 
tifying it ; and state the facility with which 
a descent may be made on any part of the 
British dominions; which the Court of 
Spain seems almost, as it were, to have 
pledged itself to attempt. But, Sir, we 
know from the reason of the thing, that 
carrying war into the country of an enemy, 
and especially into a country that has been 
long a stranger to its calamities, must be 
attended with many evils. I do not mean. 
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Sir, by a parade of recital, by any ooIcHir- 
ing or trick of speech, to aggravate impro^ 
bable dangers, or to call up any one unne- 
cessary fear, in order to serve the occa^* 
sional purpose and the little turn of a 
' debate. Sir, we have but to look abroad 
from one extremity of Europe to the other; 
to see the most abundant sources of com-f 
passion, of indignation, and of horrour, 
which by their frequency are seen with in^ 
dii&rence, and I fear are even grown into 
a kind of entertainment. But, Sir, these 
apprehensions, in general, have perhaps 
been somewhat over- rated. In such a 
country as Great Britain, grown to com- 

> 

plete strength, advanced to fall maturity 
and perfection, such an attack might de- 
stroy the produce of a season, or rend» 
useless perhaps the year. * Even in this 
kingdom, if it had happened half a century 



• From a mark in the writer's manuscript, it seems 
doubtful whether the words from one asterisk to ano- 
^r w^ie spolusn. 
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ago^ the impression of an enemy would 
have been but Kttle ; and they would have 
returned it into your hands, as they received 
it^ a rude, inhospitable country. If it were 
to happen some years hence, if there were 
not strength enough to resist the blow, 
there might probably be strength enough 
to recover from it. But now, Sir, in this 
country, after the shock of the most inve- 
terate and sanguinary factions, for near six 
hundred years past, you have at last sub- 
sided into settlement and order ; you are 
emerging from the collected barbarism of 
ages, into arts, civility, and religion. Just 
when you have reachqi the shore, to be 
driven back to sea, to be plunged again 
into sloth, superstition, and ignorance, 
would be the height of calamity.* 

Sir, I have been considering, if under 
these circumstances no additional strength 
had been proposed, how such conduct could 
have been defended. Let us suppose that, 
after the storm and ravage of such an in-. 
Vasion^ when the enem^ was driveo out by 
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arms or had gone oS by treaty, the mlviser 
of such a neglect should meet face to face 
the shattered remains of a Parliament, with 
reduced fortunes and aggravated discontent. 
If he should say in his defence,— •" Gentle- 
men^ I am extremely concerned for your 
coodition ; I foresaw, indeed, the possibility 
of this event ; measures were proposed for 
your defence ; but I considered that tlie 
nation was poor, that it was already loaded, 
that the Padiament had given liberally, 
and that we had not all that freedom of 
trade I could have wished." Sir, if any 
gentleman at such a time could have pa- 
tience to give him an answer, would he not 
ask this statesman, how he came to prefer 
national economy to national safety ; the 
money to the existence of the nation ? 
How he came to have such an absurd ba- 
lance in his politicks, as to put in compe^ 
tition so vast a danger with so small a sav^ 
ing? Why, by his neglect of raising five 
regiments to defend you, he had invited 
fifty, of your enemies, to invade you ? — But 
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if he should shift his ground^ and diarge 
his neglect of the enemy upon his fear of 
this House ; if he should say, that these 
were not his ideas, but he apprehended that 
they would be yours ; that he thought the 
proposition would be unpopular without 
the House, and unacceptable within; 
would you not ask, — ^Upon what circum- 
stance of their past conduct he grounded 
this conjecture of their future? Was it 
from their well-judged liberality that he 
presumed upon their unseasonable, their 
ruinous parsimony ? And would you suffer 
him, instead of defending himself, to calum- 
niate his country ; and not satisfied witl^ 
making them suffer the fatal consequence 
of his guilt, to load them with the guilt 
itself? What reply could such a person 
make ? Must he not know, that he ought 
iiot to be reasoned with, but impeached for 
his conduct ; and that even the indignation 
of an incensed House of Commons would 
scarcely appear adequate to his demerits ? 
Must not I, Sir, confess, that I had seen 
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ninety thousand pounds advanced partly 
for manufactures without materials^ and 
partly for navigations without water ? 
That I had seen money given to individu- 
als ; and I appeal to the memory of the 
House, whether they who gave it, at the 
time of giving, did not ridicule the gift ? 
This, Sir, is a true, but a very melancholy, 
recital ; for who can hear without pain, the 
pr(^usion of the publick money treated as a 
selected topick of facetiousnessand humour ? 

If no such application as the present had 
been made, would it not. Sir, have been 
said, that while England was adding fleet 
to fleet, navy to navy, and. regiment to 
regiment, this forlorn deserted country was 
not thought an object worthy of her at- 
tention ; that even though Parliament was 
sitting, its sense was not taken ; and that, 
if it. were not now and then for a pension 
or a money-bill, the King would not know 
that he had such a kingdom belonging to 
his Crown ? 

These, Sir, are events which form the 
real difficulties of Administration. Tbp 
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good-opinion of this House it has been the 
constant and darling object of this Adrni* 
nistration to acquire and to preserve* 
When that is gone, I know of no one who 
would wish to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment an hour. But, Sir, it is one of the 
duties of Government to promote the re* 
mote interests of the people, against their 
immediate passions ; to see that men 
should not suffer even from their own mis- 
taken opinions. A firm and manly Adminis- 
tration pursues a straight and steady course* 
It will neither wish to subject the country 
to any one unnecessary burthen, nor will 
it, for the gratification of its own ease, 
under the ensnaring pretext of more than 
ordinary affection, by smooth insinuation, 
by flattery and by address, by art and by 
allurement, court men to their undoing. 
Sir, it is that alone that can give perma- 
nence to popularity or add stability to 
power, or make it even worth accepting. 

After having compared the arguments 
for and against this measure, let any Gen* 
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tleman compare the consequences on eacb 
side. If we are wrong, the publick is put ta 

an expence of , that is, every man in 

the kingdom on computation will pay* . . . . : 
I embrace the accusation ; I will any day 
avow myself the author of this charge. If 
my opponents are wrong, who will under- 
take to recite all those miseries which 
their pernicious counsel may occasion ? In 
fact, they actually court invasion; for 
what can be a strcmger invitation to an at^ 
tack, than declaring, that if attacked, you 
are not prepared to defend yourselves ? 
But, Sir, publick like private liberty con- 
sists, not only in a freedom from actual 
oppression, but in a conviction that you 
can at any time maintain that freedom, and 
withstand the oppressor. Your defence 
ought to be not only in proportion to the 
degree of danger, but to the importance of 
the thing endangered. It ought to be se- 
cured by all the bolts and bars which the 
laws can afford ; and all the forces which 
the revenue of the country can equip. 
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He is but half a lover of liberty who can 
rest satisfied with it upon sufferance. Un- 
certain^ precarious, liberty is a degree of 
slavery. 

Sir^ I have considered as well as I am 
able what has been urged by various Gen- 
tlemen against this measure ; and I own, I 
have not a feeling in common with them« 
I do not know of what materials they are 
formed, or in what mold they are cast. To 
me their supineness imd their fortitode 
seem equally unaccountable. For ray 
part. Sir, I am free to declare, that I am 
the greatest coward for the publick. Na-- 
tiofttl danger, publidc calamities, can never 
be too much apprehended ; and that over«- 
solicitude which for one's self would be a 
weakness, for the State is meritorious.— 
Where does the argument against all that 
I have urged, terminate and bottom ? 
Why, Sir, in the single word, expekcb ; 
and a paltry economy is to overpower the 
strongest motives that can influence the 
•minds of men. To say that you are at an 
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exorbitant expence, is saying wh^t is et^ 
tremely true^ and what no man can con- 
tradict} it is saying in other words, and 
vith more circumlocution, — that you are 
at war. I do not, I never did contend, 
that your burthen is not heavy. I did and 
I do contend only, that it is comparatively- 
light. If you think not, look above or 
look below you. Compare yourself with 
Great Britain, or with America, and see 
what you will gain by the comparison. 
Look at Great Britain, almost at her last 
gasp, performing with even the most punc- 
tilious delicacy her engagements to her 
allies. Look into America : there is not a 
province of yesterday, not a colony of out- 
casts in America, who have not stood for- 
ward in the common cause. Whatever- 
has been their conduct, they have not had 
even a part of your inducements. They 
have nothing that they inherited from their 
ancestors, nothing which they can transmit 
to their posterity. Their country is only a 
resort and an asylum of lawless, profligate, 



and de^rate men.— Oreat occasions call 
for great efforts. I5 it to be wondered at 
that under these circumstances you cannot 
pursue the common round, the beaten 
and trampled path of parliamentary trans- 
actions ? Under these circumstances, not 
to press forward is a crime ; and under 
these calamities, he virtually contributes to 
that distress, and is a tacit abetter of those 
miseries, which hang over us, who is inac- 
tive in our defence. 

In this situation, the Crown has done its 
duty by proposing this measure : we who 
have the honour to serve the Crown, have 
done our duty by recommending it. . The 
House will adopt or reject it, as it thinks 
proper. But, Sir, whatever conduct may 
be pursued, there is not a gentleman who 
is for the measure or against it, who wishes 
more sincerely,— there never was a person 
in my situation who had half so many 
reasons to wish, — that this country may be 
prosperous. May it never feel the scourge 
of war ! Long may it be exempt from the 

O 
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calamities it brings with.it! Long may it 
be happy, and long may it shew that it de- 
serves that happiness, by being gratb- 

PUL*! 

* From some notices in the margin of this speech^ 
(whidi appears to be a first rough drafts) it should 
seem that some parts of it were afterwards altered ; 
and it is probable^ that when it was spoken^ many »1* 
ditional topicks were introduced. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS OF IRELAND, 

RBSraCTtNO 

THE APPOINTMENTS OF THE LORD LIEU- 

TENANT, 

FEBRUAKY 26, 17()2. 



JtvESOLVED, nemine contradicentCy That 
an Address be presented to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, that he will represent 
to his Majesty the sense of this House, that 
the entertainments and appointments of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland are become in-^ 
adequate to the dignity of that high office, 
and to the expence with which it is, and 
ought to be, supported ; and that it is th6 
humble desire of this House> that his Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to grant such 

02 
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an augmentation to the entertainment of 
the Lord Lieutenant for the time being, 
as, with the present allowances, will in the 
whole amount to the annual sum of sixteen 
thousand pounds. And to express the sa- 
tis&ction which we feel at the pleasing 
hope, that this Just and necessary augmen- 
tation should take place during the admi- 
nistration of a Chief Grovernor, whose many 
great and amiable qualities, whose wise and 
happy administration in the government of 
this kingdom, have universally endeared 
him to the people of Ireland. 



£. Sterling,^ 
H. Alcock 



' /"Cler.Dom.Com. 
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THE 

ANSWER 

OF THB 

LORD LffiUTENANT 

TO THB 

ADDKBSS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

FEBRUARY 27, 1762. 



1 SHALL take the first opportunity of 
laying before his Majesty the sense of the 
House of Commons contained in this Ad- 
dress. I enter fully into the truly liberal 
motives which have influenced your con- 
duct in this unanimous Resolution. That 
you are solicitous not only to support his 
Majesty's Governments but to support it 
with becoming grandeur and magnificence, 
reflects the highest honour on yourselves : 
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that you have chosen the time of my ad* 
ministration, — that you have distinguished 
my person as the object of your favour^ — re- 
flects the highest credit on me ; and I must 
ever consider this event as one of the most 
fortunate and honourable circumstances of 
my life. Whatever merit you ascribe to 
me in the government of this kingdom^ in 
reality arises from your own conduct^ 
though your partiality would transfer it to 
mine. Your unanimity has first created 
this merit, and your liberality would now 
reward it. 

I am sensible of the obligation you con- 
fer ; and I can in no way properly demon- 
strate my sense of it, but by bdi^, as I 
am, unalterably determined to implore his 
Majesty, that I may be permitted to enjoy 
it pure and unmixed with the lucrative ad- 
vantages which you propose should attend 
it. This affectionate address is intended as 
an honour to me ; that intention has^ on 
your part, been fully answered :— to make 
it truly honourab^ something is still ne-^ 
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cessary on mine : it becomes xne to vie with 
the generosity of Parliament^ and to keep 
up an emulation of sentiment.-*— It has been 
my duty^ in the course of this session^ to 
propose large plans of puUick expehoey and 
to promise an attention to publick economy ; 
and I could not without pain submit^ that 
the establishment^ already burthened at my 
recommendation^ should be still further 
ch^ged for my own particular profit. 

But while I consider myself at liberty to 
sacrifice my private interests to my private 
feelings^ I must consider myself as bound 
likewise to consult^ in compliance with your 
enlarged and liberal sentiments^ the future 
support of the station in which I am placed^ 
to the dignity of which the emoluments 
are^ as you represent them^ inadequate. . I 
shall transmit therefore the sense of the 
House of Commons, that the augmentation 
which your generosity has proposed, may, 
if his Majesty shall think fit, be made to 
the establishment of my successor, when he 
shall enter on the government of this king* 
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doth ; and \vhen it is probable the circizra-. 
stances of this country may be better able 
to support such additional burthen. But 
while I must decline aooq>ting any part of 
the profits^ I rejoice to charge myself with 
the whole of the obligation : abundantly 
happy^ if, when I shall hereafter be removed 
from this high, and, through your &vour^ 
desirable situation, I should leave it, through 
your liberality, augmented in its ^nolu- 
ments, and by my inability not dimini£^ed 
in its reputation. 
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FOUR ODES, 
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ODE I 



TO SLEEP. 
I. 

J^ RIEND to the gloomy shade of night ! 
Vast source of fanciful delight ! 
Power ! whose care-dissolving sway 
The slave that pants o'er Indian hills^ 
The wretch whom snow-girtZembla chills. 
And wide creation's fertile race obey : 
The joyous choristers that flit in air. 
The mutes that dwell beneath the silver 

flood. 
The savage howling o'er the afirighted wood. 
And man, the imperious lord of all, thy 
power declare. 
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II. 

Thy ma^ck wand can oft restrain 

The miser's sordid hopes of gain ; 

Can make each heart-^felt trouble cease ; 

Or from the sickening thought suspend 

The image of a dying friend ; 
And lull suspicion's wakeful eyes in peace. 
If thou but sooth the faithful lover's rest. 
No fond remembrance of each parting sigh. 
Of beauty's smile, or pity's streaming eye. 
In grief's soft moments steal around his 
aching breast. 

III. 
Fair virtue's friend! jthou ne'er shalt shed 
Thy blessings o'er the impious head. 
Or 'midst the noise of crowds be found ; 
Thy balm-distilling sweets alone 
To ermin'd Innocence are known. 

And gdy Content,wi th rural garlands crown'd. 

By thee the shadow- trembling murderer's 
guilt 

With double terror wrings the tortur'd soul; 

The purpled steel, the life-destructive bowl. 

Recall the baleful horrorsof thebloodhespilt. 
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• IV. 

When by some pale and livid light 
I cheat the tedious hours of night, • 
Indulging o*er the Attick page. 
The dying taper warns to rest. 
Thy visions seize my ravished breast. 
And pictur'd beauties real woes assuage : 
O'er Helicon * my bleating lambs I guard. 
Or, mix*d with dull Boeotia's simple swains, 
Protect my flocks in humble Ascra's plains. 
And view the sky-bom sisters hail their fa- 
vourite bard. 

V. 

Methinks I hear the Theban lyre ; 
I feel my ravish'd soul aspire : 
The nymphs surround the infant boy. 
Already conscious of his fame ; 
The festive choirs their hopes proclaim, 
While Pan exults with uncouth signs of joy : 

* Hesiod is said to have led the life of a shepherd 
on Mount Hdieon, where, as he relates in his Theo» 
gony, the Muses appeared to him, and adopted him 
in their service. V. 24. 
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For thee *, sole glory of thy abject race. 
The thyme-fed bees their luscious sweets 

diffuse, 
To sooth the numbers of thy copious mtise. 
And in Boeotia fix each coy reluctant grace. 

VI. 
Ofl fir'd with Bacchanalian rage^ 
The Father of the Grecian stage ^ 
In terror clad, annoys my rest : 
I feel unnumbered horrors rise ; 
The sight forsakes itiy swimming eyes. 
While hissing furies rush upon my breast : 

* Pindar : whose birth the Nymphs and Pan are- 
said to have solemnized with dances : we are likewise 
told^ that in his infimcy the bees fed him with their 
honey. He was bom at Thebes^ the capital of Bobo- 
tia^ a province remarkable for the dulness of its inha- 
bitants> of which he himself takes notice in hia^ 
Oljmpicks. 

f ^schylus^ who was reported never to have writ- 
ten but when inspired by wine 5 he had a particular ge-^ 
mus for terrifying the audience^ of which the Chorus 
of Furies in his Eumenides is a remarkable and well 
known instance. He was buried near the river Gda, 
where the tragedians performed dramas at his tomb. 
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In solemn pomp I see old Gela mourn ; 

Dissolved in grief beside the poet's grave. 

To sorrowing sounds he lulls each plaintive 
wave. 

His willows fading, and his sea-green man- 
tle torn. 

VIL 
With longing taste, with eager lip. 
In raptured visions oft I sip 
The honeys of the tragick bee * ; 
Whose strains could every tempest quell, 
Gould every noxious blast dispell. 
And still the hollow roaring of the sea : 
Whose powerful fancy, whose exhaustless 

vein. 
Whose daring genius, whose triumphant 

wing. 
Deep source from whence ten thousand 

rivers spring. 
Just bounds could limit, and each rigid rule 
restrain. 

* Sophocles^ who, it is said, was able to check the 
fiuy of the winds and sea. PhUostratns de Vita Apol- 
lonii TTahei, lib. viii. page 393. 
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vni. 

How 6ft^ inspired with tnagick dread. 

By fancy to the cave Fm led 

Where sits the wise Pierian Sage * ; 

With piercing eye, with pensive mind. 

In Attick solitude reclin*d. 
Stem virtue's precepts chill the poet^s rage* 
Blest bard ! whose muse, mid mildest' mo- 
rals strong, 
Could each rebellious appetite oohtroul. 
Could wake each tender feeling of the soul. 
And deck instruction in the pleasing charms 
of song. 

IX. 

With patriot ardour I behold 

The mirthful muse, ^ for freedom bold ; 

* Euripides, who, we learn from AnI. Gellias, 
Mb. XT^ cap. 20, page 41&/ was reported to hare 
written many of his tragedies in an iAd m^anchdj 
cave. He was generaDy distinguished by the epithet 
of "Wise. 

f Aristophanes, who is esteemed io hare been oi 
singular sisrvice tb^- the commodweahh, by nepieseot' 
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Tho^chaste^ severe ; tho*p(Mgnant^ sweet; 
For^ long unoertain where to rest^ 
At length upon the poef s breast 
llie sportive Graces fix*d their gay retreat 
With simpler strains the Dprick muses * 

charm; 
And oft to nobler themes of heavenly praise 
As Lybia*s poet -f* hymns his solemn lays^ 
The wanton Teian loves :|: each chaster 
thought disarm* 

X. 

Thus may thy languid charms dispense 
TJieir blessings o'er my ravish'd sense. 
By thee to Attick worlds conveyed : 
Thus, if at Juno's fond request 
Thou e*er on Ida's top oppressed 
The Almighty Thunderer with thy dewy 
shade, ^ 

ing to his fellow-citizens the pernicious designs of 
their leading men. 

* Theocritus. 

f Callimachu8« 

X Anacreon. 

i Alluding to a passage m Homer. Iliad S. v. SS3. 

P 
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To sooth one mortal thy fond care employ ! 

Andy Morpheus^ thus may thy mild Le- 
thean powers^ 

For ever hovering round my midnight 
hours, 

Thro* Fancy's mirror wrap me in ideal joy ! 
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ODE II. 



ON BEAUTY. 
I. 

jl\ND wilt thou^ RomeOy still maintain^ 
That Beauty holds a boundless reign^ 

Soft power^ by all oonfest ! 
See'st thou the coward and the braye^ 
The free-born Briton and the slave^ 

With equal rapture blest ! 

IL 
The Gods, indulgent to mankind. 
The tenderest passion of the mind 

With frugal hands dispense : 
For faithless I can ne'er believe, 
TTiat rude untutor'd hearts perceive 
The finer joys of sense* 

P2 
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m. 

Mark but the ruthless Indian's sout. 
Which no ingenuous thoughts controul^ 

Where pity never dwelt ; 
By Beauty^ Fancy's loveliest child^ 
Mid lorn Savannahs waste and wild^ 

With human feelings melt ! 

.IV. 

Behdd the powerful charm assuage 
The hoary lion's lawless rage; 

He owns the wanton fire ; 
And^ lordly roaming o'er the plain^ 
Singles the fairest of his train, 

To feed the loose desire ! 

. V. 

But would'st thou feel a purer flame 
Than e'en the warmest wish caa frame. 

By much too fine to cloy ; 
Far, far beyond that aking breast. 
With which the village-hind's opprest. 

Who idly terms it joy ? 
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VI. 

Has HedVen^ indulgent to thy make, 
FoHn'd thee to every sense awake. 

Blithe hope, or frantick fear ? 
Can human miseries steal a sigh. 
Or from thy soft consenting eye 

Can pity draw the tear I 

VII. 

Canst thou with wild Othello glow 
In all his maddening jealous woe. 

By Love*8 dark doubts distrest ? 
With treacherous Jaffier dost thou feel 
The impending tortures of the wheel, 

That wound his guilty breast ? 

VIII. 

Tell me, can Pihdar's lofty strain. 
Luxuriant Fancy's fruitful vein. 

The noblest thoughts infuse ? 
Say, do you taste his generous fire. 
Or <;anst thou feelingly expire 

To Sappho's plaintive mtise? • 
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IX. 

See'bt thou the warmth^ the grace divine^ 
That breathes thro* mild Correggio*s line^ 

By Heaven*8 peculiar care ? 
Poes Guido wrap thee in delight? 
C^n THtian*s colours charm thy sight ? 

Or Julio's godlike air ? 

X. 

Say^ does thy heart with rapture springs 
When Handel strikes the magick strings 

With transport do you hear I 
Or dost thou Iwguish into paiu^ 
When soft Corelli's tender strain 

Subdues the ravished ear > • 

XI. 

Canst thou with Freedom's sons rejoice 
To hear th' Athenian patriot's * voice, 

'Mid tyrants undismay'd ? 
But fails his bolder fire,-?— O say> 
Can Tully charm each sense away. 

And baffle reason's a}d ? 

^ Demosthenes. 
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XII. 

Canst thou with pity movM bewail 
The simple Emma's hapless tal^ 

The fond believing heart ? 
Or say, does Eloisa*s line^ 
Where learning, taste, and love combine, 

A nobler flame impart ? 

xm. 

The Muse in mild melodious lays 
Instruction's awful voice conveys. 

And each wild wish disarms ; 
While picture's arts alone can trace 
Each soften'd line, each secret grace, 

And add to Beauty's charms. 

XIV. 

Should Hope her lenient aid refuse, 
Tho' each disastrous day renews 

One sadden'd scene of woe. 
From pleasing symphony of sound. 
When melting notes dissolve around, 

Unnumber'd raptures flow. 
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XV. 

Musick her aster arts may aid^ 
And Poetry o*er light and shade 

Reflect her mutual fire ; 
Meek suppliants all at Beauty's shriney 
In one united there shall join 

The Pencil^ Muse, and Lyre, 
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TO TASTE. 

OAY^ Goddess^ ivilt thou never smile 
Indalgent on Britannia's isle I 
Hither thy gentle footsteps bend^ 
On Albion's sea-girt cliffs descend ; 
O cooie^ and with thy genial ray 
Chase every gloomy cloud away ! 
No more shall ignorance preside. 
Or Gothick Rage in triumph ride. 
Let Judgment, thy unshaken friend. 
With polished Elegance attend : 
Simplicity, meek rural queen. 
With downcast looks and modest mien. 
In loosely-flowing neat attire. 
Shall charm thee with her rustick lyre. 
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To that in her enchanting conrt 
The frolick Graces ever sport ; 
And guarded by their watchful aid^ 
The finer Arts shall never fade. 

Blest power! whosecharms alone di^)ense 
A keener rapture to each sense^ 
If Melody enchant my breast^ 
Or sooth my softened soul to rest^ 
By thee may every strain be crown'd \ 
May^st thou still harmonize each sound ! 
If blooming colours seem to live^ 
May you fresh life and vigour give ; 
May you restrain each poet^s rage, . 
Or animate his purer page ! 
Do'st thou his savage wrath appease, 
Ev'n Terror's giant-form can please ; 
'Mid shadowy shapes in dead of night. 
That shoot across my dazzled ^ght ; 
'Mid spectres of enormous size, 
'Mid ghosts that from their charnels rise, 
'Mid shrouded friends who solemn staik^ 
And haunt me in my midnight walk ; 
While wild winds blustering round my head, 
Inspire me with poetick dread ; 
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Thro* closing shades o*er valleys green^ 
May'st thou still solemniste the scene ; 
And, as the storms innoxious toll, 
Pour thy lov*d horrors o'er my soul ! 

Yet not alone Britannia's shore 
Thy fatal absence shall deplore. 
See old Achaia's genius mourn, 
His bosom bare, his garments torn ; 
See his generous patriot breast 
By all his country's wrongs opprest : 
See him with haughty fix'd disdain 
Lament his dastard sons in vain ! 
To fairer happier climes belong 
The painter's tints, the poet's song. 
JjO ! conscious of approaching night. 
Where Picture wings her destin'd flight. 
Behold dgected Sculpture stand, 
Prepar'd to leave our desert land. 
Yet, Goddess, yet thy secret fire 
With wondering rapture we admire ; 
By thee 'mid rugged rocks we find 
Each speakmg passion of the mind ; 
With awful horror we behold 
The immense Alcides' monstrous mould ; 
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While Venus, queen of soft desires, 
Each tender gentler thought inspires *. 

O Alexander, not alone 
The warrior's skill to thee was known : 
Fsur Science, heaven-descended maid. 
Confesses thy propitious aid : 
To thee the grateful Arts shall raise 
Eternal monuments of pndse ; 
Behold, with thee they die away. 
To Roman ignorance a prey -f- ; ' 
And lo ! again in conquering Rome 
With all their usual vigour hloom ; 
Again they feel the fetal blow. 
And sink beneath the Vandal foe ;{:• 

* The Hercules of the Famese^ and the Venus d& 
Medids. 

t In the year of Rome 5S5i the Romans^ under th^ 
conduct of Paulus iSmiiius^ in the second .Macaedor' 
nian war^ entirely subdued Greece, and led Perseus 
king of Macedon in triumph. It was not tilj^ afbr.. 
this victoiy that the Romans had any taste for the 

fine arts. 

.- -^ ' '.'.-J.-- 

.Graecia capta ferum victoremcqpit, .et artesy 
Intulit agresti Latio, &c. . 

Hoiat*. Ppist. r. lib,, u. . , 
X In the eighteenth year of Honorius^ in the con* 



Once more the Arts began to spread ; 
Once more gay Science reared her head : 
Alas ! in vain she strove to assuage 
The enthusiast zealot^s * bigot rage. 
Wilt thou, O Taste, again appear, ' 
Protectress of each circling year ! 
Wilt thou in all thy wonted prime 
Review this lost unhallowed dime ; 
Or where far distant regions lie, 
'Mid dreary desarts bloom and die ! 
Say, shall the stem Olympian god 
No more in living marble nod ! 
Shall never RafFaelle charm the heart. 
Shall never Nature yield to Art ! 
Shall never Maro*s beauties shine. 
Except in Armstrong's classick line ! 
And does no Leo now remain^ 
Who yet shall chefer thy drooping train ! 

snkhip of Yaranes and Tertullus^ [A. D. 410.] Rome 
was besieged aod taken by the Barbarians^ under the 
conduct of Godigisil, king of the Vandals. 

* Pbpe Gregory^ who ordered all the ancient statues 
and paintings to be destroyed, that there might be no 
jemains of Heathenism, 



There are^ who still thy aid implore^ 
Who still thy sovereign power adore ; 
Thy relicks with religious fear 
Fond Italy shall yet revere. 

Sweet power, in simple pomp array'd. 
Be all thy native charms displayed. 
Again reviving Sculpture breathes ; 
Fair Science trims her blasted wreaths ; 
With suppliant willing hand to thee 
The pencil Picture sihall decree ; 
With one consent the Muse's chdr 
To thee shall dedicate the lyre. 

Come, Goddess, feast my longing sight. 
Let me direct thy pleasing flight : 
Whatever voluptuous slaves could boast 
On fair Fhaeacia's sunny coast,-^ 
Whatever the poets fancy taught. 
Or imag'd to his wanton thought *,t^ 
For thee a happier fate remains ; 
You still shall view more blissful plains. 
Where the soft guardian of thy f^arms 
Expects thee to his longing arms': 

• See Homer's description of the gardens of Alci- 
nous, Odyss. VII. V. 112. 
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He shall with fix'd attention gSLze, 
Shall crown thee with immortal bays ; 
With lenient hand thy cares assuage^ 
Protect thee from Time's lawless rage, 
The taunt of scom^ the dark revile^ 
The languid^ faint-aj^rovingismile^ 
The noise of Mirth^ the plaintive sigh, 
And. simpering Folly's heedless eye. 

Would'st thou with Innocence reside, 
Behold the temple's modest pride * ; 
Qr in the darksome cavem'd cell 
With solitary hermits dwell : 
Would'st thou with faint desponding air 
To melancholy vaults repair^ 
With aching^ sicken'd, cold review. 
Bid every sorrow stream anew. 
Here may'st thou weep thy favourite Rome, 
Sad-sighing o'er each martyr's tomb -f- : 

* The Temple of Itmocenoe and Hennit's Cell in 
the gardens at Godwood. 

f The Catacombs at Godwood. Those in the Via 
Appia near Home are geaeralij supposed to be caves^ 
where the pnmitive Chrbtians concealed themsdves 
from their persecutors^ and hiterred those who were 
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Meek Pity, Attick maid, shall join 
Her tender social tetars with thine ; 
O'er every urn fresh laurels strow. 
And fondly emulate thy woe. 
Or would*st thou newer worlds * survey. 
Where Darkness holds her barren sway^ 
Where ne'er Ihe Muse's chaplet blew. 
Where Learning's laurel never grew ; 
Where natiu^e to our wondering eyes 
Each salutary herb supplies ; 
Where flowers their fi'agrant sweets diffuse; 
Where trees distil their kindly dews ; 
And blest with every power to heal. 
Soft slumbers o'er the senses steal : 
In such enchanting, artless scenes, 
'Mid bowery mazes, spreading greens, 

martyrs for their i^eligion. Mr. Wright, in his Tra- 
vels through Italj, vol. i. pag. Z57, acquaints us, that 
at die mouth of some of the niche» were to be seen 
small vials, like lachiymatories, tinged with red, which 
they esteemed an indication that the bodies of mar^m 
were deposited there. 

* Alluding to the American wood at Godwood. 
America is, fiom the late discovery of it, called the 
New Wodd. 
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Soothed by the breezy western gale, 
In scented grove, or rocky dale. 
Or wandering from the russet cot. 
To seek the deep embosom'd grot. 
Beneath the orange shade inclosed. 
Or in the myrtle .bower repos'd, 
Or where the ilaunting flowers have wove 
With mingled sweets the high alcove. 
Each Indian wooes his favourite mate ; 
What Nature dictates they relate : 
No youths by love's cold arts are won. 
Nor maids by easy faith undone : 
With eye up-rais'd the simple swain 
Dreads not the tortures of disdain. 
But, kneeling at his fair one's feet. 
Breathes vows unconscious of deceit : 
Each pleasing sound she sighs to hear. 
Repeated on her longing ear ; 
AmazM, nor anxious to controul 
The mutual wishes of her soul. 
Attests each unknown power above. 
As witness of her spotless love ; 
Yet, rack'd by fond distrustful fears. 
Pours out her aching heart in tears, 

Q 
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And tells to her adoiiring youth 
Sweet tales of innoceiiGe ami truth. 
Fancy svich raptures shall suggest^ 
Lov'd inmate of thy ravish*d breasf ; 
Shall point where watiton zei^^yrs stray. 
And o*er the unruffled ocean * play ; 
Or snatch tbee.to some wave-worn shore^ 
Where fierce Atlantick. surges roar : 
Where Plata with resistless force 
Thro' deserts rolls his rapid course; 
Or where MaragnaH p^pudty laves 
Waste regions with his circling waves : 
Where boundless Oroonoko fills 
His channels from a thousand hills. 
And with regardless rage destroys ; 
While twenty mouths with hideous noise. 
From some immense Peruvian sleep. 
Spout his vex'd billows to the deep. 
Thus while you view the tyrant flood. 
Wild dread shall chill thy loitiering blood ; 
And frighted Fancy, self-ama2^'d. 
Start at the phantom she had r^s'd 

* America is bounded on the west by the Padfiick 
Ocean^ and on the east by the Atlantick. 



Should Nature's simple beauties faUj 
And Art's gay structures more prevail^ 
Hettt too the polished dooie is plac/'dj 
With each Vitruviatt beaut/ ^ac'd t 
Or would'st thou at the early dawn 
Transport thee to the dew«ciad lawn ; 
Or. from the mid-day fervor rove 
Beneath the silent plantane grove ; 
Or with the fairy elves be seen 
In dances on the level green : 
Should baleful War^ 'mid loud alarms^ 
'Mid vanquish'd foes^ and conquering arms^ 
'Mid hosts o'erthrown, and myriads slain^ 
On Britain fix his iron reign ; 
Should Jove's fair daughter^ oliv'd Peace^ 
Bid the wild battle's tumult cease ; 
In polish'd ease you still shall share 
Thy kind protector's fostering care ; 
His faithful love shall still appear. 
His friendly aid shall still be near; 
His constant, his unwearied power 
Shall lull thee in the balmy bower; 
Shall watch thee o'er the dewy glade. 
And guard thee from the midnight shade. 

a 2 
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Thou too shalt all his toils repay^ 
Slow lingering here with fond delay ; 
Here shalt thou choose thy favourite seat^ 
Here fix thy last, thy blest retreat ; 
Each old Athenian bloom regain. 
And here in Attick splendour reign. 
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ODE IV. 



TO THE 



Right Honourable the Lady ♦ ♦ * *, 

OK THE DEATH OF HER SON. 

W HILE you 'mid spring's gay month 

deplore. 
Till lessening griefs exhausted store. 

By time subsiding, fail ; 
The Muse, Affliction's constant friend. 
With social woe shall still attend. 

If aught her aid avail; 

Tis her's in life's most ruffled scene 
To smooth Misfortune's angry mien. 
And watch each rising sigh : 
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*Tis her's to bid the guilty fear. 
To wipe the virtuous starting tear 
That swells in Sorrow's eye. 

•Mid simple Scythia's dreary land 
Her gentle^ sweety as£ruasive hand 

Could give sad Ovid rest ; 
She still in mournful numbers pleas'd^ 
With her the hapless exile eas'd 

His sadly-plaintive breast. 

For thee she still ^sll seek the plain. 
Where Severn leads his dusky train. 

Or Wey's smooth waters roll ; 
Her power could blunt Affliction's dart. 
And fondly sooth the keoier mBxi 

Of Sappho's love-sick souL 

On you propitious she bestows 

A mind foo chaste for Sappho's woes, 

Unstain'd by wild desire ; 
She Sappho's charms in y6U supplies. 
To me the partmj power depies 

The Lesbiaia's purer fire. 
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Did bounteous heaven, profusely kind^ 
To frame the favourite in&nt mind 

Its fondest care employ ; ' 
How id\6 yet the hopes you raise 
In planning of his future days. 

How vain each fency'd joy ! . 



HadJFate prolonged the uncerfcaih flame. 
Nor from the weak enfeebled frame 

Had life's sweet vision past ; 
Who knows but angry heaven had still 
Witt every baleful bitter ill 

Eaeh future day o'eicast ! 

Since awful Prudence ne'er sppesLTB, 
Till calmer thoughts and milder years 

Each lawless wish assuage' ; 
A fruit unknown to summer's heat, 
That buds alone in life's retreat. 

And only blooms in age. 

4 

'Mid solitude's sequester'd joy 
May no rude cares thy peace' destroy. 
By sure Remeujbrance brought : 
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Nor e'er from griefs abundant source 
May dark Reflection's secret force 
Recall one aching thought. 

I 

Oft as to each regardless wind 
With simple notes the village-hind 

Attunes his love-lorn reed. 
When Night her dewy curtain spreads. 
And Cynthia silver glimmerings sheds 

O'er thicket, vale, and mead ; 

Thou, too, beneath the moon's pale gleams/ 
Shall haunt those glades, where fairy streams 

To Sorrow's softness flow ; 
Where Love and Grief alone have trod. 
Where bending willows seem to nod 

With sympathetick woe. 

Wan Melancholy 'mid the storm 
Shall rear her meek dejected form. 

In sable vest array'd ; 
While sullen Silence reigns around. 
Her voice in slow and solemn sound 

Shall whisper through the shade : 
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** Stranger^ draw near ! — To sorrow true, 
** With me these lonesome walks review, 

*^ Where Horror's charms invite ; 
** Daughter of Joy ! — I know thy air ! 
** Retract thy hurry'd steps ! — ^nor dare 

" Pro&ne each hailow'd rite ! ^ ^ 

^^ To mix with Mirth's mad train be thine: 
^* The dismal drearier task be mine, 
** Mid these lorn scenes to weep ! 
My days in these still bowers immur'd. 
By no false flattering hopes ^Uw'd, * 
'^ Shall bne sad tenor keep. z;^ 

** Let Grief no more thy youth consupae, 
" Nor sighing o'er the silent tomb 

" Thy piteous murmurs breathe : \\ 
/* Reject the gloomy cypress bough ; 
*^ Each airy form to grace thy brow* > . V;' 

*• Shall twine the festive wreath. 

^* The Infant Shade, where-e'er you rove> 
^* Shall faithful to that sacred grove 
^' With sure return appear ; 
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" Nor e'er his filial love shall cease,— 
^^ He still with soothing sounds of peace 
"Shall charm thy listening ear. 

*' At n)om> when deep sepulchral caves. 
When opening vaults, and yawning graves 

Their wandering dead rjecall ; 
He ne*(Br shall quit that sainted place. 
Till, lingering in thy fond embrace. 
The shadowy tear shall fall. 
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" May'st thou, 'mid Pleasure's sons rejoice! 
" Each Muse shall with according voice 

" Confirm the pleasing tale." 
This said, — the melting Maid of Woe 
Shall cease,— -ando'erhercharms shall throw 

The thin translucent veil. 

The time shall come, when Fancy's power 
To each slow-sorrowing pensive hour 

Shall gladly bring relief; 
When every care shall die away> 
And wakeful Memory's gentler sway 

Dissolve t^e reign of Grief. 
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Thus, by the painter's just design. 
From each judicious happy line 

The colours bloom or fade ; 
Elude the nice observer's sight. 
By soft gradations dawn to light. 

Or languish into shade. 
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APPENDIX. 



CONSIDERATIO^JS ON CORN, 



By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D, 



JiY what causes the necessaries of life 
have risen to a price at which a great part 
of the peiople are unable to procure them, 
how the present scarcity may be remedied, 
and calamities of the same kind may for 
the future be prevented, is an enquiry of 
the first importance; an enquiry before 
which all the considerations which com- 
monly busy the Legislature vanish from the 
view. 

The interruption of trade, though it may 
distress part of the community, leaves the 
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rest power to communicate relief; the de- 
cay of one manu&cture may be compen- 
sated by the advancement of another ; a 
defeat may be repaired by victory ; a rup* 
ture with one nation may be balanced by 
an alliance with another. These are par- 
tid and slight misfortunes^ which leave us 
still in the possesion of our chief comforts. 
They may lop some of our superfluous 
pleasures^ and repress some of our exorbi-^ 
tant hopes ; but we may still retain the es- 
sential part of civil and of private happiness^ 
— the security of law, and the tranquillity 
of content. They are small obstructions 
of the stream, which raise a foam and 
noise where they happen to be found, but 
at a little distance are neither seen nor 
felt, and suffer the main current to pass 
forward in its natural coui^e. 

But SCARCITY is an evil that extends at 
once to the whole community : that nei- 
ther leaves quiet to the poor, nor safety to 
the rich ; that in it^ approaches distresses 
all the subordinate ranks of mankind, and 
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in its extremity must subvert government^ 
drive the pc^ulace upon their rulers^ and 
end in bloodshed and massacre. Those who 
want the supports of life will seize them 
wherever they can be found. If in any 
place there are more than can be fed^ some 
must be eitpelled^ or some must be de- 
stroyed. 

Of this dreadful scene there is no im- 
mediate danger ; but there is already ev3 
sufficient to disserve and require all our di- 
ligence and all our wisdom. The ^miseries 
of the poor are such as cannot easily be 
. borne ; such as have already incited them 
in many parts • pf the kingdom to an open 
defiance of Government^ and produced one 
of the greatest of political evils^ — the ne- 
cessity of ruling by immediate force. 

CaBSar declared after the battle of Mun- 
da^ that he had often fought for victory^ 
but that he had that day fought for life. 
We hav^ often deliberated how we should 
prosper ; we are now to enquire how we 
shall subsist. 
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The preaept scarcity is impute^^^by some 
to the boiinty fcr exporting com, which is 
considered as hiiving a necessary an4 per- 
petual tendency to pour the grain o£ this 
countiy into other nations. 

This position involves two questions; 
whether the present scarcity has been 
caused by the bounty, and whether the 
bounty is likely to produce scarcity in fu- 
ture tiroes. 

It is an uncontroverted principle, that 
sublatfl causi toUitur effectus : if therefore 
the effect continues when the supposed 
cause has ceased, tha| effect roust be ioir 
puted to some othi9r agency. 

The bounty has ceased, and the expor- 
tation would still continue, if exportation 
were pennitted. The true reason of the 
scarcity is the failure of the harvest ; and 
the cause of exportation is the like faUure 
in other countries, where they grow less, 
and where th^ are therefore always nearer 
to the danger of want. 



I 
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This want is soch^ that in ooontries 
xvhere money is at a much higher value 
than With us^ the inhabitants are yet desi« 
rous to buy pur com at a price to which out 
own markets have not risen» 

If we consider the state of those coun-* 
tries^ which being accustomed to buy ouc 
com dieaper than ourselves when it was 
cheap, are now reduced to the necessity of 
buying it dearer than ourselves when it is 
dear, we shall yet have reason to rejoice 
in our own exemption from the extr^ity c^ 
this wide^xtended calamity : and if it be 
~i«6bessaiy to enquiry why we sufier scar* 
dty, it may be fit tp consider likewise 
why we sufier yet less scarcity than our 
neighbout^. ; 

' That the bounty upon com has produced 
^^lenty, is apparent, 
^ Because ever aince Uie grant of tte 
botuity, agriculture has increased : scarce a 
sessions has passed without a' law for eo- 
dpsing commons and waste grounds: : ^ 

B 2 
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Much land has been sobjected to tiUs^^ 
which lay uncultivated with little profit ; 
• Yet, though the quantity of land : has 
been thus encreased, the rent^ which is the 
price of land, has generally encreased at the 
same time. 

That more land is appix^riated to til* 
lage, is a proof that more com i& raised ; 
and that the rente have not &llen> ^ves 
that no more is raised than can readily be 
sold. 

But it is urged, that expprtation, though 
it encreases our produce, diminishes our 
plenty 3 that the merchant has more en*" 
couragement for exportation, than the &r^ 
mer for agriculture. : 

This is a paradox which all the principles 
of commerce and all .the experience of po- 
licy concur to confute. Whatever is done 
for gain, will be done more as more gain 
is to beobtiained. 

Let the effects^ of the bounty be mi- 
nutely considered. 
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The state of every country with respect 
to corn is varied by the chances of the 
year. 

Those to whom we sell oUr com^ must 
hare every year either more com than they 
wanti or as much as they want^ or less 
than they want. We likewise are naturally 
subject to the same varieties. 

When they have com equal to thdi 
Yfants^ or more^ the bounty has no efiect ; 
for they will not buy what they do not 
want^ unless our exubenance be such as 
tempts them to store it for aiK>ther year. 
This case must suppose that our produce 
is redundant and useless to ourselves ; and 
therefore the profit of exportation produces 
no inconvenience. 

When they want com, they must buy of 
us, and buy at a hi^er price ; in this case> 
if we have corn more than enough for 
ourselves, we are again benefited by sup- 
plying them. 

Bnt they may want, when we have no 
superfluity. When our markets ri^e, the 
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bounty ceases ; and therefore produces no 
evil. They cannot buy our com but at an 
higher rate than it is sold at home. If 
their necessities^ as now has happened, 
force them to give an higher price, that 
event is ho longer to be charged upon the 
bounty. We may then stop our com in 
our ports, and pour it back upon our own 
markets. 

It is in all cases to be considered^ what 
events are physical and certain, and what 
are political and arbitrary. 

The first effect of the bounty is the eri- 
creasie of agriculture, and by consequence 
the promotion of plenty. This is an effect 
physically good, and morally certain. 
While men are desirous to be rich, ^vh^re 
there is profit there will be diligence. -If 
'much com can be sold, much will be 
hiised. 

The second effect of the bounty is • th6 
diminution by exportation of that product 
which it occasioned. But this effect is po- 
litical and arlritrary ; we have it wholtyiu 
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ear own hands : we can prescribe its limits 
and regulate its quantity. Whenever we 
feel want or fear it, we retain bur com, and 
feed ourselves upon that which was sown 
and raised to feed other nations. 

It is perhaps impossible for human wis- 
dom to go further, than to contrive a law 
of which the good is certain and uniform^ 
and the evil, though possible in itself, yet 
always subject to certain and efiectual re* 
straints. 

This is the true state of the bounty upon 
com : it certainly and necessarily encreases 
our crops, and can never lessen them but by 
our own permission. 

That notwithstanding the bounty there 
have been from time to time years of scar- 
city, cannot be denied. But who can re- 
gulate the seasons ? In the dearest years 
we owe to the bounty that they have not 
been dearer. We must always suppose 
part of our ground sown for our own con- 
sumption, and part in hope of a foreign 
sale. The time sometimes comes, when 
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the product of all this land is scarcely sxif- 
fknent ; hut if the whole be too little, how 
great would have heea the deficienqr^ if 
we had sown only that part which was de- 
signed for ourselves. 

*' But perhaps^ if exportation were less 
encouraged^ the superfluous stores of plen- 
tiful years might be laid up by the firmer 
against years of scarcity f* 

This may be justly answered by affirm- 
ing, that^ if exportation were discouraged, 
we should have no years of plenty. Qieap- 
ness' is produced by the possibility of dear- 
ness. Our farmers at present plow and 
sow with the hope that somie country will 
always be in want, and that they shall grow 
rich by supplying. Indefinite hopes are 
always carried by the frailty of human na- 
ture bqrond reason. While therefore- ex- 
portation is encouraged, as much com will 
be raised as the &rmer can hope to sell, 
and therefore generally more than can be 
sold at the price of which he dreamed, when 
he plowed and sowed. 
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The greatest part of our com is well 
known to be raised by those who pay rent 
for the ground which they employ^ and of 
whom few can bear to delay the sale of one 
year's produce to another. 

It is therefore vain to hope that large 
stocks of grain will ever remain in private 
hands : he that has not sold the com of 
last year will with (fiflidence and reluctance 
till his field again ; the accumulation of a 
few years would end in a vacation of agri-« 
culture, and the husbandman would apply 
himself to some more profitable calling. 

If the exportation of com were totally 
prohibited, the quantity possible to h6 
consumed among us would be quickly 
known, and being known, would rarely be 
exceeded ; for why should corn be gathered 
which cannot be sold ? We should therefore 
have little superfluity in the most favour- 
able seasons ; for the farmer, like the rest 
of mankind, acts in hope of success, and 
the harvest seldom outgoes the expectation 
of the spring. But for droughts or blights 
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we should never be provided ; any intern*' 
perature of seasons would reduce us to 
distress which we now only read of in our: 
histories: what is now scarcity would then 
be fiimine. 

What would be caused by prohibit- 
ing exportation, will be caused in a less de- 
gree by obstructing it^ and in some degree 
by every deduction of encouragement : as 
we less^i hope, we shall lessen labour ; as; 
we lessen labour^ we shall lessen plenty. 

It must always' be steadily remembered^ 
that the good of the bounty is certain^ and 
evil avoidable ; that by tlje hope of expor^ 
tation corn will be encreased^ and that this, 
encrease may be kept at home. 

Plenty can only be produced by encou- 
raging agriculture, and agriculture can be 
encouraged only by making it gainful. No 
influence can dispose the farmer to sow 
what he cannot sell ; and if he is not to 
have the chance of scarcity in his favQUtj 
he will take care that there never shall bQ 
plenty. , 
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The truth of these principles oar an- 
cestors discovered by reason^ and the 
French have now found it^ by experience. 
In this regulation we have the honour of 
being masters to those, who in commercial 
policy have been long . accounted the 
masters of the world. Their prejudices^ 
their emulation^ and thdr vanity, have at 
last submitted to learn of us how to ensure 
the bounties of Nature ; and it forms a 
strange vicissitude of opinions, that should 
incline us to repeal the law which our rivals 
are adopting. 

It may be speciously enough proposed, 
that the bounty should be discontinued 
sooner. Of this every man will have his 
own opinion ; which, as no general princi- 
ples can reach it, will always seem to him 
more reasonable than that of another. 
This is £i question of which the state is al- 
ways changing with time and place, and 
which it is therefore very difficult to state 
pr to discuss. 

It may however be considered^ that the 
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change of old establishments is always an 
evil ; and that therefore^ where the good of 
the change is not certain and constant^ it 
IS better to preserve that reverence and that 
confidence which is produced by consistaacy 
of conduct and permanency of laws : — 

That since the bounty was so fixed^ the 
price of money has been much diminished; 
80 that the bounty does not operate so &r 
as when it was first fixed^ but the price at 
which it ceases^ though nominally the same> 
has in effect and in reality gradually di^- 
minisbed. 

It is difficult to discover any reason why 
that bounty which has produced so much 
good and has hitherto produced no harm^ 
should be withdrawn or abated. It is pos-* 
sible, that if it were reduced lower> it would 
still be the motive of agriculture and the 
cause of plenty ; but why we should desert 
experience for conjecture, and exchange a 
known for a possible good, vdll not easily 
be discovered. If by a balance of probabi- 
lities, in which a grain of dust may turn tha 
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scale,— or by a curious scheme of calcula- 
tion, in which if one postulate in a thousand 
be erroneous, the deduction which promises 
plenty may end in famine,— if by a specious 
mode of uncertain ratiocination, the criti« 
cal point at which the bounty should stop, 
might seem to be discovered, I shall still 
continue to believe that it is more safe to 
trust what we have already tried ; and can- 
not but think bread a product of too much 
importance to be made the sport of subtilty, 
and the topick of hypothetical disputation. 
The advantage of the bounty is evident 
and irrefragable. Since the bounty was 
given, multitudes eat wheat who did not 
eat it before, and yet the price of wheat has 
abated. What more is to be hoped from 
any change of practice ? An alteration can-, 
not make our condition better, and is there- 
fore very likely to make it worse. 
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